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Institute Notes. 

A week at the institute at Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, closed a year’s work in- 
volving about fourteen thousand miles of 
travel. A trip through the Alleghanies 
on a perfect October day is a pleasant ex- 
perience to remember. The mountains 
clad in foliage of all shades from the 
brightest green to the most delicate yel- 
low and from dark brown to brilliant red, 
and all mellowed in the distance by the 
pensive glory of an Indian summer at- 


mosphere, with occasional glimpses of “the 
blue Juniata” made up a panoramic land- 
scape scene of surpassing beauty during 
a day’s travel from Pittsburg to Harris- 
burg. Thence eastward to Norristown 
stretches a farming region almost equal 
in fertility to central Illinois. 

Norristown, a quaint old city on the 
Schuylkill, seventeen miles from Phila- 
delphia, is only half a dozen miles from 
Valley Forge. On Sunday afternoon I 
took a walk through a most interesting 
and picturesque region to Valley Forge. 
The country road winds parallel to the 
river among well tilled farms; some of 
the houses along the way are very old, 
though well preserved. About two miles 
from Norristown is a three-story red 
stone house, which looks as if it might 
stand a hundred years yet, and which 
bears on its gable this inscription: “D. I. 
A. 1758, H. I, A. 1806.” About half way 
to Valley Forge is an old water mill still 
used which is said to have been built be- 
fore the Revolution. Some of the stone 
bridges on this road look as if they might 
have been standing in the days of Wash- 
ington. 

As one nears the historic old camp- 
ground evidences appear of the recent 
work of patriotic societies in preserving 
the landmarks of the Revolution. By the 
roadside in a dense grove of small trees 
and underbrush stands a flagpole on 
which is a beautiful American flag; on 
the pole is this inscription: “This flag is 
erected by All Saints Sunday School, Nor- 
ristown, to the memory of Betsy Ross 
who made the first flag of our nation.” 
Near by is a little chapel built of un- 
painted boards and of the general style 
of a summer cottage, and beside it the 
corner stone of what is intended to be a 
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more pretentious church building as a 
Washington memorial, 


Opposite the little chapel some thirty 
rods from the road and in the middle of 
a plowed field stands a gray granite 
obelisk almost a hundred feet high. Lead- 
ing down from the public road to this 
monument is a cemented walk about ten 
feet wide and enclosed on either side by 
an iron railing. ‘This work is all new, 
done within the past three years. On the 
face the monument is inscribed: “To the 
Soldiers of Washington’s Army who sleep 
in Valley Forge, 1777-1778. Erected by 
the Daughters of the Revolution, 1901.” 

Passing around to the back of it, one 
discovers why this spot was chosen for 
the monument, for here is a grave marked 
by a very old red stone, and on the back 
of the monument is this: “Near this spot 
lies Lieutenant John Waterman, died 
April 23, 1778, whose grave alone of all 
his comrades was marked.” 

The old camp-ground itself is now a 
state park. The earthworks stretching 
for more than half a mile are plainly 
traceable. One of the redoubts, about one- 
fourth as large as a city block, is an 
embankment still some eight feet high 
with a trench in front about four feet 
deep. On this embankment are trees a 
foot and more in diameter. In front is 
a stone bearing this inscription: “Here 
lie the remains of a Revolutionary sol- 
dier shot on a neighboring farm during 
the winter of 1777-8.” What a train of 
suggestions and queries this inscription 
inspires! Some of the farmers round 
about were tories. Probably most of them 
looked upon Washington’s band of raga- 
muffins as merely the final remnant of the 
rebel army making a desperate stand in 
the last ditch and soon to be dispersed by 
a well-provisioned army that would bring 
peace to the distracted country. Was this 
soldier “picked off” by a tory farmer? 
Was he caught raiding a hen roost, corn- 


crib or smoke-house? Why was he “shot 


on a neighboring farm?” 

Simple, primitive and scant as are 
these old relics they were more impres- 
sive to the writer than were Bunker Hill, 
Lexington, Concord, or even the battle 
field of Chickamauga with its thousands 
of tablets and magnificent monuments, 
The sun had set, and the stillness of the 
twilight hour made the scene profoundly 
impressive. 

“In shadows that drift across the hills, 
Or trail in the tangled grass, 


The ghostly files of an army march 
To-day, as the shadows pass. 


Along the line of the old redoubt, 
By valley and meadows wide, 
Where the winter fires to ashes turned, 
The shadowy legions glide. 


Their footprints blush with a crimson stain, 
They reel through hunger and cold, 
While faces pale with fever and pain 
Glow yet with a hope untold. 


Brave hearts and true of the olden time! 
Dim shades of the long ago! 

Who kept the vigil of Freedom well 
At Valley Forge in the snow!” 


It was growing dark when I reached 
the village of Valley Forge, as quaint and 
interesting a place as it would be possible 
to imagine—a little cluster of very old 
stone houses, nestled among wooded hills 
beside a swift stream—an old water-mill 
much as it was in 1778—the house oc- 
cupied by Washington during that terri- 
ble winter, and now containing a collec- 
tion of relics—the Washington Inn, a per- 
fect type both in its location and appoint- 
ments of the country inn of poetry and 
romance—this is Valley Forge. I had 
been for several hours on the lookout for 
inscriptions and placards marking his- 
toric spots; on one of the stately old 
trees in the grounds of the inn, somewhat 
back from the street and near the Wash- 
ington headquarters, was one which I 
was barely able to read in the dim light 
while hurrying to catch the train back to 
Norristown, but on closer inspection I 
could read this: “Schlitz, the beer that 
made Milwaukee famous.” 
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THE INSTITUTE AT NORRISTOWN. 

Montgomery is one of the large coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and as in all coun- 
ties of that state the institute there is a 
popular affair that attracts not only the 
teachers but other citizens also in large 
numbers. Popular lectures are provided 
every evening, and season tickets to these 
and the day sessions are eagerly sought, 
and command a price of from $1.50 to 
$2 each. The audiences number usually 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred. 

Superintendent Hoffecker is one of the 
veteran county superintendents, and one 
of the most popular. He permits the 
teachers themselves to decide important 
matters of general policy. ‘This year, 
after mature deliberation and full dis- 
cussion pro and con they decided, ap- 
parently with some misgivings, to run the 
institute next year in sections, making 
four divisions, primary, intermediate, and 
grammar grades, and one for advanced or 
high school teachers. Having just be- 
fore been working in an institute enroll- 
ing about a thousand teachers in Chicago, 
where seven different sections were run- 
ning simultaneously and all without any 
friction or irregularity of movement, the 
fears expressed by those opposed to the 
plan of sectioning were somewhat amus- 
ing. , 

Three or four high-priced instructors 
are usually employed in a Pennsylvania 
institute—not counting the eminent tal- 
ent that is engaged for evening programs 
—and they take turns in addressing the 
whole body assembled in a hall or opera 
house. While one is working the other 
two or three have nothing to do. Should 
we find in the wild and woolly West a 
system involving such large expenditure 
of money it would seem in keeping with 
the broad-gauge spirit or recklessness 
that prevails there; but the “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen” are generally supposed 
to manage their affairs economically, 
hence the conditions seem paradoxical. 


Radical changes are a matter of transi- 
tion through slow growth, not of sudden 


revolution. There can be no doubt in the . 


mind of any one who has studied the 
problem of teachers’ institutes that this 
innovation to be made next year in Mont- 
gomery county will spread, and in good 
time Pennsylvania institutes generally 
will be handled in sections. Then each 
instructor will earn his stipend by con- 
ducting three or four exercises each day. 
As a matter of fact, the best of them pre- 
fer to do this, 

There is always an inspiration in the 
popular character of these meetings in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The institute there is an 
institution, and has been democratized so 
that for the week of its annual session it 
takes hold of the people as the thing of 
chief interest, There is something doing 
and everybody in the town and for miles 
around knows it. 


A Pioneer Schoolmaster Scientist. 


As long ago as 1839, Professor Parvin, 
then living at Muscatine, Iowa, interested 
himself in weather phenomena. There 
was no thought of government service in 
meteorology at that time, and his chief 
motive was to settle questions in a scien- 
tific manner by direct observation, He 
was also actuated by a desire to refute 
erroneous statements afloat in the East 
regarding the extreme summer heat and 
winter cold in Iowa. His records were 
made with the greatest care and copies 
forwarded to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington and put on file there. On 
these records of Professor. Parvin hangs.a 
story of civil war days. 


When the Confederates captured Har- 


per’s Ferry and the arsenal there the gen- ' 


eral government began looking about for 
a location for another arsenal. This lo- 
cation should be convenient but so far 
north that it would be safe from the 
enemy at home and so far inland that 


meng 
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there would be no danger from a foreign 
enemy. Naturally the site of Fort Arm- 
strong on the island in the Mississippi 
river between Davenport and Rock Island 
was looked upon with favor, Those op- 
posed to this location, desiring the arsenal 
in their own locality, tried to defeat the 
plan for the use of this island, claiming 
that the river is there frozen for nine 
months of the year. Things looked un- 
favorable for the island until someone 
happened to think of the records made by 
Prof, Parvin for twenty years at Musca- 
tine and on file in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The thought led to a consulta- 
tion of the records and the truth was 
found. The chief argument of those hos- 
tile to the project went to the winds, and 
the arsenal is on Rock Island to-day. 


How is This for a *‘Method’? 

In an article on First Lessons in Read- 
ing which we find in an exchange, present- 
ed apparently in good faith and seriously, 
the argument is made that the word “cat” 

‘is not a good one to use in a first reading 
lesson because “the cat is not such a fa- 
miliar figure in the home circle now as in 
by-gone days.” ‘The alleged teachers who 
have the practice of pedagogy reduced to 
an exact art, and who have been teaching 
that cat is made up of “the fish-bone 
sound, the little lamb sound and grandpa’s 
watch sound” will be pleased to learn that 
there is a more excellent way. The article 
continues : 


“But if you wish a word that will strike the 
key note of all that is dear toa childish heart, 
show him the magic word ‘baby.’ Give it to 
him in his first reading lesson, and then look 
for the quickening which will surely follow. 
Such sparkling eyes, lively imaginations, and 
loosened tongues! 

“Then, perhaps, for a second lesson (as chil- 
dren, like their elders, are always interested 
in their own possessions), give the word ‘my.’ 
It takes the man on three legs ‘m,’ and the 
cow with the curly tail ‘y,’ to make ‘my.’ Now 
combine these known words with a string, and 
let the children say them as one word ‘my 
baby.’ ” 


Modern scientific discovery makes sen- 


sitive people nervous to think that even 
water, air and ordinary foods are densely 


populated with bacilli and microbes by the 
million ; but we never imagined until read- 
ing the foregoing that the little word “my” 
is as full of freaks as a fake museum. A 
three-legged man and a ringlet-tailed cow! 
My! My! 


They Can Talk, But What Do They Know? 


It is a matter of regret that so many 
of those who write and speak on the sub- 
ject of the common schools know so little 
about them, and are so prone to ignore 
the country schools, or to take a gloomy 
view of the situation. There is a class of 
educational writers whose thought is cen- 
tered in the college and university work, 
and who think of the schools of lower 
rank merely as feeders existing for the 
sake of the higher institutions. These 
men seem to be lacking in that sym- 
pathetic insight and knowledge of the ac- 
tual conditions and practical aims of the 
common schools which those ought to pos- 
sess who undertake to speak with author- 
ity. 

The great majority of American youth 
are not being fitted for college but for 
life—a life in which a college education 
would be of doubtful utility. The people’s 
schools in small villages and in country 
districts have but little in common with 
the secondary schools about which our 
college friends talk and write, and for 
which they would prescribe improved 

Even the report of the famous “Com- 
mittee of Ten” was written by men who 
knew nothing of the elementary schools, 
and some of those men had little sym- 
pathy with the poorer classes. They seem 
to have had in mind only those who can 
afford to go through college. It is a great 
mistake to assume that courses of study 
in American schools should be adjusted 
for those only who are headed toward the 
college. 
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Ohe Institute. 


S. Y. Grttan, ConpucTor. 





Lessons in Reading. VI. 
BY 8. Y. @, 

Shall we have the pupil master the 
meaning of all the words in his read- 
ing lesson in order to read intelligently 
or have him read in order to get the 
meaning of the words? I once heard a 
teacher say that one of his fourth reader 
pupils had learned to “read,” that is, 
pronounce words readily, but had almost 
no ability to read the same grade of mat- 
ter in the sense of getting the thought; 
this was shown by the fact that he “read” 
a speech in eulogy of John Adams which 
contained a Latin quotation, pronounc- 
ing the Latin words as readily as the 
English, but showing total inability to 
give the meaning of either. This is an ex- 
treme case, illustrating the kind of “read- 
ing” that is cultivated by some teachers. 
An illustration of the opposite error is 
seen in Amos Waughops, who asked Dodd 
the meaning of “he leaned against a tree.” 
I have heard institute conductors labor 
with painful precision to “bring out” all 
the various shades and turns and possibil- 
ities of meaning in a comparatively sim- 
ple passage, spending a recitation period 
on what could be better done in five min- 
utes or left wholly undone, 

But which should we do first, give 
the pupil facility in calling words or in 
getting thought? Suppose an engineer 
wants to make a tunnel through a hill 
composed of loose sand; will he make a 
hole first and then build the encasement 
of the tunnel, or will he build the en- 
casement and excavate the sand from the 
tunnel afterward? Neither. He pushes 
forward for a short distance a temporary 
encasement, excavates the sand from the 
short portion thus protected, replaces the 
temporary structure by the permanent 
wall of the archway and so continues. So 


also in teaching reading; mastery of. 
thought and of words should proceed to- 
gether, neither going very far ahead of. 
the other. There is another parallelism : 


_ in the illustration: The boards and tim- ; 


bers that form the temporary archway - 
are adequate for the temporary purpose ; 
which they serve, but as the work pro- 
gresses they are strengthened and soon 
give place to solid masonry. So the 
meaning of new words and expressions is 
at first incomplete, neither full nor ac- 
curate, but it may be adequate for this 
learner and this lesson. As he reads on 
and comes upon the same words in other 
relations, the old meaning is enriched and" 
gives place to a fuller one. 

Here are three definitions each pre- |, 
senting one phase of reading. 


(1) Reading is calling at sight the words 
on a printed or written page. (This is me- 
chanical reading and has its place in the for- 
mal and perfunctory reading of legal docu- 
ments in courts and legislative bodies. ) 

(2) Reading is getting thought from a 
printed or written page. (This is silent read- 
ing.) 

(3) Reading is getting thought from a 
printed or written page and at the same time: 
uttering the thought by voice. (This is ex- 
pressive oral reading.) Ts 


Formerly teachers seldom asked ques-’ 
tions about the meaning of the reading’ 
lessons; the pupil who could pronounce 
words the most rapidly got most praise. 
Speed was the supreme test. This plan 
prevails to-day in the schools of Mexico. 
The pupils there have reading contests in 
which speed and correct pronunciation 
are the only points considered. The plan 
is not wholly bad; it assumes that if the’ 
child thus masters the mechanical diffi- 
culties he will afterward read to get 
thought when he has occasion to do so. 

To-day in some of our schools the tend- 
ency is to over-do the phase of reading 
embodied in the second definition above. 
The anatomico-microscopic analysis of the 
thought and the tracing out of all his- 
toric allusions and figures of speech in 
detail is not conducive to the true read-' 
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ing habit. Yet the pupil must be chal- 
lenged with the question, What does it 
mean? sufficiently often to make sure 
that he gets at least a meaning from what 
he reads, If the meaning he gets is gross- 
ly erroneous, correct it; if it is fairly ade- 
quate for his present need let him go on. 


Accuracy. 
PRIN, R. L. BARTON, EMERSON SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, 

It is on the altar of this Moloch ‘that 
so much of freshness and vigor is sacri- 
ficed in arithmetic. Children are not ac- 
curate and cannot be till immaturity be- 
comes maturity. The child cannot be so 
well trained that errors in combinations 
do not occur. His power in concentration 
is too weak to force continuous attention 
to each combination, so he eases up occa- 
sionally by guessing results, and of course 
often guesses wrong. 

When the child becomes tired or hungry 
it is nearly impossible for him to be ac- 
curate; a lesson carried beyond its proper 
limits, or taken up immediately after ar- 
duous brain work will bring a large har- 
vest of errors. Teachers need to study the 
question of fatigue. All have noticed the 
freshness and vigor of pupils in the first 
hour of the morning, how it flags a little 
just before recess, is good again for a half 
hour, when it droops and drags along till 
noon dismissal. After the rest and the 
dinner there is fine work for a while, but 
late in the day attention is nearly impos- 
sible to secure, and diversions of all kinds 
are welcome even to well disposed chil- 
dren. 

Notwithstanding the errors, well taught 
children show marked growth in accuracy. 
They should be taught to reckon with care 
and attention, not allowed to count fingers 
or dots, or to guess their way through a 
treacherous or tortuous quagmire of un- 
certainty. Don’t be grieved because your 
children make mistakes, but quit teach- 


ing soon after you find the habit growing 
on them. 


The previous teacher is a scapegoat on 
which we heap the deficiencies of the pres- 
ent. The child that has not had one 
teacher who for him at least, was not good 
is most fortunate. There have been sev- 
eral teachers in most children’s school 
careers who have not been able so to enlist 
their interest and ambition as to elicit 
and promote the best work and growth. 
The child, as we find him at any stage of 
his school course, is a compromise or com- 
posite result of all the good and bad in- 
struction he has received, of all the good 
and bad habits of mind and manners his 
several teachers, his home and his com- 
panions have built into his character, plus 
the “original package” of heredity. 

The better his previous work and the 
stronger his interest in right things, the 
harder the teacher’s task to keep him 
keyed up to the same high level of effi- 
ciency. You must surpass by a little the 
other teachers he has had, or touch him 
more strongly.in some more acceptable 
way to win his regard, else there will be a 
let down for which the former teacher is 
not responsible. It is hard work to take 
a class or a school that has been under 
the instruction of a popular, wide-awake, 
resourceful teacher. Such pupils have 
been trained to accuracy and to good hab- 
its of work, but they have brought mem- 
ories of the ideal conditions which in- 
duced these qualities, and when the in- 
ducing cause is removed a lapse is immi- 
nent. 

But the habit of accuracy is largely the 
measure of the teacher’s success; it indi- 
cates the pupil’s effort, his power of con- 
centration, his interests in proper direc- 
tions, his habits of attention. It is what 
he does in consequence of a teacher that 
he would not do if left to himself. Ac 
curacy must be attained, though mistakes 
be many; it will come with more experi- 
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ence, with more strength, more growth. 
Perhaps a high degree of this quality may 
not be acquired in this particular year’s 


work nor in the next; but let us bear in - 


mind that each of us in turn will some 
time be a “previous teacher.” 


Sound Philosophy and Happy Expression. 


State Superintendent Bayliss, of IIli- 
nois, in a brief discussion of the district 
system of school organization, in School 
News, enunciates a bit of homely wisdom 
in a statement which for pith and point 
and forceful English may be put beside 
Lincoln’s famous saying about fooling 
“part of the people all the time,” etc. We 
quote a paragraph of his article. Note the 
italicised statement: 


Right or wrong, the district’ system is 
apparently a fixed fact. The Teachers’ 
Association has continued to accept the 
inevitable under protest, now mild, at 
times vigorous, but rarely unphilosophical. 
It is possible that within the next half- 
century we shall come to see that all the 
people know better what they want than 
any part of the people, however select, can 
tell them. Of course it does seem that a 
system which requires 44,500 school offi- 
cials, chosen at 13,500 annual elections, to 
“direct” the work of 27,000 teachers in 
11,728 districts works the principle of lo- 
cal self-management very near to the lim- 
it; and it must be evident from what has 
been said that the results are far 
from uniformly excellent. But no statu- 
tory provision will provide a good com- 
mon school in a community where the peo- 
ple who must, mainly, support it do not 
want one, Wherever they do, it may yet 
appear that our flexible system is, after 
all, the thing. Let this principle once 
have free operation, consolidation and uni- 
fication, for example, will become as easy 
as division and subdivision have hereto- 
fore been. And evidence has appeared 
that the pendulum has begun to swing the 
other way. The abandonment of those 
three little antiques in Winnebago county, 
the purchase of nearly four acres for a new 
school site, the erection of a commodious, 
comfortable and beautiful building, the 
rooms in the basement of which, set apart 


for work and play are far superior in 
every way to the average one-room school- 
house in Illinois, making Seward to 
Northern Illinois what Kingsville is to 
the Western Reserve, an object lesson in 
the art of getting together. It is a case of 
local self-management acting sanely, cour- 
ageously, and unselfishly for the greater 
good of the greater number. It means 
that the school system is safe in the hands 
of the people. 


Meteorology for the Little Folks. 

What is meteorology? A discourse on 
meteors. What is a meteor? Is it a shoot- 
ing star? Take a look at the Internation- 
al. When Whittier says, 

“All day the hoary meteor fell” 
he means a snow-storm. A rainbow is a 
meteor, so also are dew, frost, wind, clouds, 
ete. The little girl who said that weather 
lasts only a few days but climate runs all 
through the year was a meteorologist. 

Make weather observations with the 
children for a month, and those remarks 
which most people make as a starter to 
conversation will give you more amuse- 
ment than they now do. 

Material: Begin by supplying your 
room with an outfit of suitable apparatus . 
for delineating meterological phenomena 
in graphical form. That is the way to ex- 
press it if we would be in line with those 
“educators” who seem to believe that edu- 
cational doctrine and methods should be 
presented in a way that will require study 
to discover the meaning; but what you 
want to get in this case is simply a sheet 
or two of manilla paper and a box of cheap 
water-color paints—total cost probably fif- 
teen cents. Rule the paper after the pat- 
tern of a calendar for March, making the 
squares large enough to be seen across the 
room. [March and April are good months 
for this work, for they furnish a variety 
of weather in promiscuous lots without 
much regard to uniform assortment. } 

Method: If March “comes in like a 
lamb,” paint the first square a bright yel- 
low to suggest sunshine. Next day at noon 
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the children will report what the weather 
has been since morning. If cloudy, shade 
with pencil the left half of the square for 
March 2 a dull gray. Perhaps the after- 
noon will show up in yellow. A snow storm 
is indicated by light ground shading in 
pencil specked with white; a rain, if a 
steady pour, by vertical lines, if a driving 
rain slanting lines in ink or pencil. Some 
squares will be variegated with patches of 
cloud and of sunshine. After the teacher 
has filled a few squares plenty of little vol- 
unteers will gladly continue the work. The 
privilege of filling the square may be made 
a premium for merit; filling the three on 
Monday a special honor. 

Purpose: {|The purpose will be easily 
discovered by the teacher who studies the 
result as seen in the children. ] 


Suggestions: Don’t follow any such 
device in a perfunctory manner. Try it a 
month or two and if you see nothing in it, 
then there is nothing in it for you. 


In connection with this, measurements 
of the shadow limits at south windows at 
a stated time of day will be in order. 


Direction of wind may be shown by 
drawing an arrow in each day’s square. 
Conventional map direction, “up is north, 
down is south,” etc., is thus taught inci- 
dentally. 


In the intermediate grade, pupils them- 
selves will suggest that a weather record 
should show the temperature. They may 
be encouraged to note thermometer read- 
ings and represent the fluctuations by cor- 
responding ups and down of a line in dia- 
gram form. High school pupils will add 
barometric pressure, and will make their 
own barometer—if the teacher is wise. 

You can color the weather calendar with 
common colored crayon. Here is a recipe 
which is not much in itself, but when you 
try it you will say it is one of those little 
things which is “worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion”: Soak a piece of soft crayon over 
night in mucilage and see what it will do. 


Learning New Words. 

Here is how a ten-cent copy of Black 
Beauty was made “to go around” in the 
Fourth Reader class: 

A list of words whose meaning was not 
likely to be well understood was selected 


in advance and placed upon the board, 
thus: 


hare, crupper, 
blinkers, medley, 
scented, handsome, 


Someumes ten or twelve words were 
thus selected and placed before the pupils; 
in their study they were required to know 
the meaning of each and to be able to use 
them intelligently in sentences; then the 
class was called and a brief discussion of 
these words was had in the way of tests. 
(Please remember that at this stage the 
children had not yet seen the text.) 


Then the text was handed a pupil and 
the rest understood that the words studied 
were from it; this pupil read a long para- 
graph and handed the book to anyone he 
chose; here statements were made by the 
class about the words read and found in 
the list as well as other statements about 
the sense of the paragraph as a whole. 
Sometimes a pupil would read all the les- 
son and the class would then tell that 
part of the story; the whole exercise was 
devoted to getting the sense from the 
text and not to the little omissions and in- 
sertions of words which sometimes occur- 
red. 

As the class moved along it was notice 
able that even the careless, listless pupils 
became at least interested, a few of them 
enthusiastic, One evening William asked 
if he might take the book home; this was 
granted, and next day he was heard tell- 
ing the story of Black Beauty to a group 
of his classmates. That night a half 
dozen asked for it and the teacher left it 
to them to decide which one might take 
it. A timid little girl said, “I think the 
youngest might have it to-night and the 
next youngest the next night, and so on.” 
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It was thus voted, and the bevy of active, 
pulsating humanity went chattering 
across the school yard. 

The above illustrates one way of teach- 
ing the meaning of new words. It may 
be called the dictionary method. Dr. 
White holds that in the reading class new 
words should always be taught as sepa- 
rate words before they are met in the 
reading lesson. There is another theory 
on which is based a practice that many 
find productive of good results. The 
meaning of words depends-on the con- 
text, and the meaning of new words may 
often be learned (inferred) from the con- 
text. 

At another lesson, the teacher had them 
read a chapter of the story and try to de- 
termine what the new words meant with- 
out being told and without using the dic- 
tionary. He concluded that each plan 
has some advantages and that he would 
not confine his practice to one method. 
Was he right? Have you tried both 
ways? Don’t decide questions like this 
by any preconceived theory, but experi- 
ment and note results. 


Some Useful Algebraic Formulas. 


We study, to some extent, the nature 
and properties of a few simple algebraic 
expressions and the statements of a few 
general truths in the shape of formulas. 
Our students know (a — b), (a + ab + 
b*), (a — Bb), (a — 2ab + D*) and 
their relations to one another, but there 
are many other type-forms of the same 
sort, and general truths expressible as for- 
mulas that they would do well to know. 
In every case the generality of the state- 
ment should be rigidly proved, after the 
fact has been discovered in one or more 
particular cases. DeMorgan gives a list 
of fifteen such formulas with which a 
student should be familiar, such as, (a + 
b) + (a — b) = 2a, and (1& + a) (« 
+b) =2+ (a+ b) «+ ab. These 
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are simple, but not many students know 
them well enough to use them freely. 

In the second book of Euclid are sev- 
eral theorems whose algebraic statements 
are interesting and useful. The student 
learns that (a + b) (a—b) =a — 3B, 
but he does not learn that (a — b)* + 4ab 
= (a+ b)*. In studying such expres- 
sions, their relations, and their structure, 
he is not only learning important alge- 
braic truths, but he is building for all his 
future mathematical work. A familiarity 
with a number of general formulas of this 
sort will make him ingenious in manipu- 
lating, give him powerful instruments for 
analysis, help him to take advantage of 
short cuts in his work, besides giving him 
glimpses of the beauty of the elaborate 
symbolism and symmetry of algebraic ex- 
pressions, 

To illustrate the educational value of 
the study of such expressions as these, 
imagine a class exercise based on the for- 
mula last mentioned, (a — b)* + 4ab = 
(a + b)*. We will suppose that the class 
has several times noticed this relation in 
the solution of quadratic equations—it is 
a device often used by authors who seem 
to think they must arrange their equations 
to yield rational results. Being trained to 
generalize, our students will readily accept 
this as a statement of a general truth. 
From this we can easily obtain (a + 6)’ 
— (a— b)* = 4ab; or the latter may be 
obtained as the product, member for mem- 
ber of the two expressions (a + b) + (a 
— b) = 2a, and (a+ b) — (a—bd) = 
2b with which relations our class is al- 
ready familiar. 

It can now be pointed out that the ex- 
pression (a + b)* — (a — b)’ = 4ab is 
symmetrical, except for signs, and homo- 
geneous. This we would expect inasmuch 
as it may be derived by multiplication 
from two expressions which are themselves 
symmetrical and homogeneous. Its gen- 
erality is similarly evident from the man- 
ner of obtaining it. It can be shown to be 
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true by performing the operations indicat- 
ed, or, perhaps even more conclusively to 
the student’s mind, by substituting vari- 
ous values for a and b. 

We will then have our students state 
the facts in words and notice how conven- 
ient the algebraic symbols are in making 
compact statements. Finally, perhaps, 
they can be led to see that, provided the 
sum of a and b remain the same, the prod- 
uct, ab, will be the greatest when a = b. 
Stating this latter discovery in words they 
will have, that the product of two num- 
bers is greatest, provided their sum re- 
mains the same, when the two numbers 
are equal. The teacher can fix this prin- 
ciple by applying it to special cases, or by 
some practical illustration, as, for eample, 
that with 100 rods of fence a farmer can 
enclose the greatest amount of land, if he 
takes it in the form of a square. 

I am sure that in other symbolic state- 
ments like this will be found material for 
several valuable and interesting lessons.— 
C. N. Newhall in School Mathematics. 


Self Government a Sham. 


Self government is a make believe proc- 
ess. It is a dangerous sham. The plan 
never works except under a principal of 
strong personality and of great firmness. 
The pupil, though led to believe he is gov- 
erning himself, is really obeying what he 
believes to be the wish of the principal. 
He is not aware that he is himself the real 
controlling power. The real nature of 
self government shows itself when a 
change in principals occurs. The new 
principal invariably has trouble on his 
hands. He finds the pupils have full con- 
fidence in their ability to control them- 
selves. Last year they were unconsciously 
under the leadership of the principal, but 
this year they consciously resist coming 
under any such influence. There is no 
better system of management than the one 
that emphasizes obedience and respect for 
authority. It is natural that the child 
should obey. The well managed home 
does not turn the authority of the home 
over to the children, neither should the 
school do so.—Nebraska Teacher. 
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What Should the Common Schools Do? 
BY J. D. BENEDICT, U. 8. SUPERINTENDENT oF 
SCHOOLS OF INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Prof. Bailey of Cornell University, re- 
cently said: “Let us suppose for a mo- 
ment that the schools were wiped away 
and that there were no schools left, and 
any one of you were asked to go into a 
school and make a curriculum for it. Let 
us further suppose that you have no 
knowledge of what has been done to edu- 
cate the children. I am wondering what 
you would put into the school. I am 
sure that every one of you would put into 
that school something that has to do with 
the life of the pupils who are to attend 
it.” 

It seems to be very generally conceded 
that the division of the work of the ele- 
mentary school into eight grades is the 
most satisfactory arrangement; but the 
tendency too often manifested in the 
smaller towns is to establish high schools 
which they can ill afford to maintain. 

A good free high school is a fine adver- 
tisement for any town, but it costs money 
to build and maintain it; and whenever a 
town or district undertakes to maintain 
one before being able to raise sufficient 
funds therefor by taxation, the work of 
the lower grades is invariably cheapened 
and weakened. 

First-class teachers are needed in the 
primary grades, and fortunately the old- 
time notion that “just anybody” can teach 
the little folks, is becoming obsolete. 
Twenty years ago a wealthy farmer who 


_owned nearly all the land in a certain 


school district, and in which nearly all the 
pupils were children of his tenants, wrote 
me saying: “Send us the cheapest teacher 
you can find. We just want someone to 
herd our children.” Less than a year ago 
that rich man’s son, as defendant in 8 
divorce suit, was proven guilty of drunk- 
enness and cruelty to his young wife. The 
man who treats his children as if they 
were animals must not expect them to de- 
velop into anything but brutes. 
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The primary teacher who thoroughly 
understands her work and performs it, is 
entitled to as much compensation as the 
high school teacher, and the greatest good 
to the greatest number will result only by 
insisting upon thorough work by com- 
petent teachers in all the elementary 
grades. Let the high schools come by all 
means as rapidly as the towns or districts 
can afford them, but let them not be at- 
tempted at the risk of cheapening the 
training of the ninety per cent. who never 
reach the high school. 

There are already too many young 
women poring over Latin and Greek in 
the secondary schools of this country, 
whose knowledge of the common school 
branches is too rudimentary. Something 
was radically wrong with that graduate’s 
early training who recently wrote upon 
examination for a teacher’s certificate: 
“The boy had fell from a tree.” The young 
lady who declared she had studied trig- 
onometry clearly manifested her ignor- 
ance of mathematics, when, upon being 
asked to compute the required amount of 
plastering for a room of given dimensions, 
she filled the room with plaster. The 
public school should first do thorough 
work in all the elementary grades, and 
let the higher grades be added as fast as 
adequate means can be provided for their 
support. 

In the primary division, consisting 
usually of the first and second grades, 
language, written and oral, including 
reading, supplemented by penmanship, 
drawing, vocal music, number work and 
nature study, should be carefully outlined 
and systematically taught with due re- 
gard to the ability of the young minds to 
grasp new ideas, facts and symbols. The 
old maxim: “Never tell a child anything 
which he can find out for himself,” 
should be sparingly applied in this di- 
vision, 


Systematic oral work, consisting of 


story telling, story reading, information 
lessons, object lessons, and nature study 
exercises should constitute a large part of 
the primary teacher’s work, and this 
should not be wholly disconnected from 
the child’s home life, but should be of 
such character as will be readily under- 
stood and appreciated, awakening his 
power of observation, arousing his curios- 
ity and cultivating his interest. 

Too many primary teachers fail be- 
cause their oral work is not systematized, 
is not properly outlined and graded, not 
adapted to the needs and interests of 
their pupils. 

In the intermediate division, begin- 
ning with the third grade, the pupils 
should enter upon the real work of text- 
book study, but not to the exclusion of 
oral exercises. From the third to the 
sixth grades inclusive, the child should 
acquire a reasonably thorough knowledge 
of the common branches, excepting gram- 
mar and history. The nature study of 
the primary division should here be ex- 
panded into elementary science lessons. 

The primary pupil asks, “What is it?” 
But as pupils advance to the intermedi- 
ate division their minds are fairly well 
stored with simple facts, and they begin 
to ask “How?” and “Why?” and a knowl- 
edge of science helps to answer these 
questions. One of the most eminent edu- 
cators of the present day declares that: 
“In an age whose proudest boast is. the 
progress of science in all domains, there 
should be in the elementary school, from 
the first, a course in the elements of the 
sciences.” 

The question, “How can we find time 
for all this work?” will doubtless arise, 
but a real live teacher will always find 
time to teach those things which, in her 
opinion, are most essential to the progress 
of her pupils. Too much time is wasted 
upon non-essentials, such as the mechani- 
cal study of reading, and unimportant 
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details of geography. Dr. White says: 
“Tt is easy in geographical instruction to 
overload the pupils with facts whose spec- 
ial value is the facility with which they 
are forgotten.” 

I open at random one of the best text- 
books now in use on geography and read 
such questions as these: “Name three dis- 
tricts the Saskatchewan 
River,” “What district and province meet 
in the Rocky Mountains?” 


drained — by 


Turning a 
few pages I note this: “Describe the sur- 
face, climate and production of the five 
divisions of India.” 

Certain facts concerning gravitation, 
the laws of falling bodies, the principles 
of capillary attraction as shown in the 
oil lamp wicks, and the sap in trees; the 
elementary principles of heat, light and 
electricity can 
pupils in the intermediate division, and 
are of far greater value to the child than 


be readily grasped by 


many of the dry statements of geography 
and history as now taught, whether con- 
sidered from the utilitarian or the cul- 
ture point of view. 

Dr. Harris declared that when he was 
Superintendent of the Schools of St. 
Louis, it was proven that the effect in a 
single year, of preparing and giving one 
exercise of an hour per week, in natural 
science, increased the general efficiency of 
the teachers at least fifty per cent. 

In the advanced: division, usually con- 
sisting of the seventh and eighth grades, 
the common branches should be 
completed and some of the work under- 


school 


taken which is usually assigned to the 
high school. In this division, arithmetic 
should be supplemented by elementary 
algebra. <A 
algebra is of great aid in the solution of 
many arithmetical problems. The intro- 
duction of algebra in this division in con- 
nection or correlation with arithmetic se- 
cures more real progress in mathematics 
than canbe secured by the study of so- 


knowledge of elementary 
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called advanced or higher arithmetic 
alone. 

The ordinary text-book in reading 
should occupy a small space in this divi- 
sion. In its stead, the genuine study of 
literary wholes should be pursued. The 
pupils should not be trained merely to 
study about literature, but should be en- 
couraged to make a careful, thoughtful 
study of the best productions of a few 
leading authors. By bringing the young 
people into close touch and sympathy with 
noble deeds, patriotic or unselfish acts, as 
portrayed by many of these productions, 
we not only aid in inculcating a genuine 
love of literature, but we implant in the 
minds of the young, higher ideals of life, 
nobler aspirations, stronger moral con- 
victions, 

The study of civil government should 
also have a place in the common school. 
The great majority of our boys leave 
school with no knowledge of this subject. 
They soon become citizens and are called 
upon to vote, to hold office, 
jurors, to participate in the 
tion of the affairs of cities 


to serve as 
administra- 
and states. 
The common school should prepare them, 
to some extent, for the intelligent per- 
formance of these duties. 

As the pupils advance from grade to 
grade we should implant in their minds 
that love of knowledge that will encour- 
age them to pursue their studies further 
in the high school and college, but we 
should not forget the needs of that great 
army of pupils who, year after year, leave 
the school and go out to fight life’s bat- 
tles as best they may. Many of them are 
to become our future mechanics, engi- 
neers and farmers, and upon them will 
rest in large measure, the task of develop- 
ing the resources of our country. Let us 
then endeavor so to shape our work and 
direct our energies that the boy, at what- 
ever age he may leave school, will have 
acquired something that will be of prac- 
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tical value in whatever calling he may en- 
gage, something that will give him hope 
and ambition, something that will give 
him character and stability, something 
that will make of him a better man and 
an exemplary citizen. 


Extravagant Use of School Money. 


“Enough money is illegally spent by 
Wisconsin district treasurers each year to 
pay the salaries of the county superintend- 
ents of the state and leave a balance for 
adequate traveling expenses and station- 
ery accounts. 

“It is well known to a majority of 
school men that the school funds in the 
hands of district treasurers are carelessly 
handled. Instances of the most brazen- 
faced graft are not uncommon. During 
the year I have known of a school director 
who charged $1.50 for the use of his 50- 
cent lamp at a school meeting. A clerk 
made several useless trips to the county 
seat and collected $3 for each trip. One- 
half the school directors and school treas- 
urers are under salary contrary to law. 
Agents for all kinds of school supplies, 
useful and useless, are getting rich, flim- 
flamming school officers. An instance of a 
school treasurer who retained 2 per cent. 
of all the money that passed through his 
hands was discovered last summer. A town 
treasurer collected the state loan from the 
tax-payers and then took it out of the dis- 
trict tax when he turned over the receipts 
to the district board. A slight investiga- 
tion would show that a host of illegal or- 
ders are issued each year. I know of a 
case where for years no orders were issued. 
The treasurer paid the bills as they were 
presented and reported the balance left in 
the treasury at the school meeting. The 
only accounts he had were the bills paid 
by him. He remembered how much the 
town treasurer gave him.”—Supt. John F. 
Lamont in Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, 

The foregoing reveals a lamentably low 
standard of civie virtue in at least one 
county of Wisconsin. It is a matter of 
current report in Marathon County that 
Superintendent Lamont himself has not 
always been careful and economical in the 


disbursement of public funds. It is said 
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that a certain institute instructor was as- 
signed to that county for two weeks’ work 
by the state superintendent and paid from 
the state fund the maximum salary for 
such service—eleven dollars a day and all 
expenses of travel and board, and that Mr. 
Lamond paid him from the county insti- 
ture fund an additional sum almost as 
great as that which he received from the 
state, and which was supposed by the state 
institute committee to be in full for the 
service rendered. 

But even if it is true that Superintend- 
ent Lamont used the county fund in this 
way, that fact does not exculpate the 
school officers whom he arraigns. 


The Bond Problem. 

PRINCIPAL J. K. ELLWOOD, PITTSBURG, PA. 

The bond problem on page 188, solved 
by Mr. Hutton, is not difficult, yet its 
kind is continually bobbing up to worry 
those not familiar with the bond busin‘ss. 
It reads as follows: “What should I 
pay for bonds whose face value is $1,500, 
due 5 years hence, and bearing interest at 
8 per cent. per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually, so that I may neither gain nor 
lose, money being worth 10 per cent. per 
annum ?” 

This is equivalent to the brief practical 
question, What price can an investor af- 
ford to pay for 8 per cent. bonds having 
5 years to run, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, in order to realize 10 per cent. on 
his investment? 

In the world of finance this may not 
have more than one answer, as all 
bond dealers use the same tables of bond 
values, and of necessity would make the 
same bid. These tables are constructed 
on a compound interest basis, on the as- 
sumption that the investor can invest the 
interest received so that it will produce at 
the same rate the principal does. In find- 
ing the price one can afford to pay in 
order to realize a certain per cent. on his 
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investment, the bond dealer merely turns 
to the proper page in his book of values, 
just as the banker turns to his interest 
tables. That the price can be found by 
the ordinary methods of arithmetic will 
be seen by the following solution: 

The semi-annual interest payment=—$4 
(on each bond). $4 = 5 per cent. of $80. 


Therefore, $80 is the price to be paid if 
only that sum were to be paid the pur- 
chaser when the bond matures. But at 
that time $100 will be paid. Hence the 
buyer gets, besides his interest, $100— 
$80, or $20. Since he has to wait 5 years 
for this $20, we must find its present 
value, at 5 per cent. semi-annual com- 
pound interest. That is, we must find 
what sum paid by the purchaser now (or 
added to the price of the bond) will, if 
compounded semi-annually at 5 per cent., 
amount to $20 in 5 years. 

The compound amount of $1 at 5 per 
cent. for 10 periods is $1.62889. 

The present value of $20 is $20 — 
1.62889, or $12.27+-. Therefore the re- 
quired price is $80 +- $12.27, or $92.27, 
and 15 bonds should cost $1,384.05. 

Nearly every arithmetic published dur- 
ing the past forty years contains prob- 
lems similar to the following: If I buy 
5 per cent. bonds so as to realize 4 per 
cent. on my investment, what price do I 
pay? ‘The answer given is $125. In the 
light of the foregoing such problems are 
readily seen to be absurd and impossible 
of solution, as they do not take into ac- 
count the time the bonds have to run or 
the number of interest payments per an- 
num. If I buy a 5 per cent. bond for 
$125, I get $5, which is 4 per cent. on my 
investment. But suppose the bond ma- 
tures then, and is redeemed at par. I then 
get only $100 for that which cost me 
$125, hence lose $25, less the interest re- 
ceived,—certainly not a good 4 per cent. 
investment. All of which teaches that 
authors, as well as teachers, should learn 
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the actual practice of the business world 
and not teach antiquated or erroneous 
methods that will have to be unlearned 
later in life, perhaps at great cost. 


Blackboard Review in Geography. 

A few minutes two or three times a 
week with the following device will help 
pupils to fix geographic location of map 
forms, and for review it has the merit of 
condensing much matter into small space 
and short time: 

Pronounce a list of names of places and 
let pupils write; as, 

James, 
Roanoke, 
Richmond, 
Norfolk, 
Yorktown, 
Pamlico, 
Baltimore, 
Susquehanna, 
Savannah. 

Oral directions: 1. Write on the left 
of each the abbreviation of the state in 
which it is found. 2. On the left of this 
column indicate the part of the state in 
which each city is or each river rises. 3. 
On the right note the body of water re- 
ceiving the river or cape or on which is 
situated the city. 


When these three columns are written, 
the board work will appear as follows: 


W. Va. James, A.0. 
C. Va. Richmond, 5 Bie 
S. E. Va. Norfolk, C. B. 
E. Va. Yorktown, C. B. 
N. E. N.C. Pamlico, A.0. 
C. Md. Baltimore, C. B. 
Ss. N.Y. Susquehanna, C.B. 
E. Ga. Savannah, A. 0. 


Now the pupil reads his work thus: 
The James river rises in the western part 
of Virginia and flows into the Atlantic 
ocean. Richmond is in central Virginia 
on the James river, ete. 

Try it; if it does not “go,” drop it; if 
you and the pupils like the device, don’t 
wear it out the first month. The ingenious 
teacher learns to vary the devices em- 
ployed. 
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Two Ways of Governing. 


At the preliminary teachers’ meeting, 
the superintendent said: “The records 
of last year show that the attendance and 
punctuality are not what you and I wish 
them to be. I expect you to see that the 
schools this year reduce their absence and 
tardiness. Perhaps the parents need edu- 
eating on this point, yet if you win the 
children, you will win the struggle. 
I leave the ways and means to you, but am 
always ready to listen to your plans and 
give you the benefit of what experience 
has taught me.” 


There were present two new teachers, 
Miss Firmlover and Miss Weaksnapper. 
Both were normal graduates, both had 
taught two years, both were twenty-three 
years old, both were blessed with a mod- 
erate share of good looks, and both felt 
anxious to succeed. 


The first day of school dawned clear 
and bright. Miss Firmlover reached 
school at 8:05, twenty minutes before the 
required time. She wore a pretty ging- 
ham dress, in which dark red was the 
prevailing color; her dark hair was as 
carefully dressed as if she had been go- 
ing to a reception; a rose was her only 
ornament, except a happy smile and the 
cheerful gleam of her eye. She took from 
a basket a vase, a silk drapery scarf, a 
photograph of a child, and some flowers. 
As she moved from desk to desk, dusting 
here and there, putting up the windows to 
let in the crisp air, arranging her desk, 
the room began to assume a homelike air. 
How pretty the flowers looked in the vase, 
and how much the bright scarf improved 
the tone of the whole room. When the 
signal sounded for the pupils to enter, 
each boy and girl who crossed the thres- 
hold of the seventh grade received a smile 
and a nod of welcome as if the teacher 
had known him always. Looks of satis- 
faction began to creep into the eyes of the 
children, and one irresponsible whispered 


to his chum, “You bet, she’s a daisy.” 

Miss Firmlover made a nice little talk, 
at the close of which she asked how many 
had been neither absent nor tardy during 
the previous season. ‘Two pupils rose. 
How brightly she smiled at them, and 
then she went on: “Our superintendent 
wishes us to have our attendance as good 
as we can make it. Do you know, Char- 
lie, how many days you attend school in 
the year?” “One hundred and eighty,” 
answered Charlie. 

She showed how much a day lost meant, 
and she did it in such a kind way that 
every pupil knew she meant it, and yet 
no one thought of her as scolding. “I 
am anxious to have the superintendent 
pleased with our room, and I feel sure 
each one of you is going to help me to 
win his favor. How pleased I should be 
to have our room as high as any in the 
building in point of attendance.” 

At the close of school she said: “How 
many of you will promise that you will 
be here before the last bell rings to-mor- 
row morning? If you are sick or obliged 
to be absent, please send me word, so I 
shan’t be uneasy about you. I have some- 
thing special to tell you in the morning.” 
It had been such a happy day that every- 
one made the promise, and left school 
feeling that the year was to be bright and 
prosperous. 


Next morning every seventh grade pu- 
pil was present except one, and this one 
was sick. In large letters Miss Firmlover 
wrote on the board: “September 22. All 
on time. All present except Mattie Linn, 
who is sick.” 


“T want you to help me keep the at- 
tendance roll. I shall report to you every 
day, and when the superintendent comes 
in to know how we are getting on I am go- 
ing to call on Harold or Gertrude or some 
one else to tell him.’ I am sorry Mattie 
is sick, but so glad we have not one tardy 
and only one absent. 
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“That reminds me of what I was to tell 
you this morning. It is a story that be- 
gins in the old-fashioned way: Once 
upon a time, a gallant knight rode up to 
a blacksmith shop; it was 8 o’clock, but 
the smithy was not opened. As_ the 
knight strode impatiently to and fro, the 
smith doffed his cap, and 
begged his lordshop’s pardon for being 
five minutes late.” 


appeared, 


But I cannot repro- 
duce the story with the skill and grace she 
told it; it was the old rhyme: 


For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 

For want of the shoe the horse was lost, 
For want of a horse the rider was lost, 
Yor want of a rider the battle was lost, 
For want of a battle the kingdom was lost, 
And all for the want of a horseshoe nail. 


When she closed you could have heard 
a pin fall, and her words sounded solemn 
as she added: “See what came from the 
fact that one man was late in arriving at 
his post of duty. Only five minutes late, 
and yet what a calamity it brought upon 
his country.” 

Maybe you think she then pointed the 
“moral that ‘adorned the tale,” but she 
didn’t. The 
regular program was taken up, and noth- 
ing more was said of the story till ten 
minutes 


She was too wise for that. 


closed, when ‘she 
asked a thoughtful boy what he meant by 
character; his definition led to a discus- 


before schoo] 


sion, which under the teacher’s guidance 
soon showed the importance of good hab- 
its, She then brought in punctuality and 
the reason for the story told in the morn- 
ing. 

She took from her desk some letters cut 
from gilt paper; “I have here,” she said, 
a golden sign. See what it says: No 
TARDY PUPILS IN TITIs ROOM. Who will 
help me put it up this afternoon?” Forty 
hands went up. “Thank you. T’ll ask 
George and Lena, please.” (They were 
the two who had, as she found from the 
register, caused most of the tardiness the 
year before.) “Now, how many will help 
me to keep this sign up all the year? 
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Think before you promise, for it is a seri- 
ous thing to make a promise. If I am 
tardy or any pupil is tardy, down comes 
the emblem.” 

K 


Miss Weaksnapper ‘reached school at 
8:15. She wore a tan cloth dress that 
cost six times as much as a gingham; she 
had never liked the dress; it did not fit 
well. Brother Jack told her she looked 
horrid in it, so she was going to wear it to 
school to try to get rid of the “old thing.” 
Her bangs had some curl left in them 
from Sunday; but she did not take time 
to fix her hair specially nice just for 
school. 

As she entered the sixth grade room it 
looked so bare that she gave a half sigh 
as she hung up her hat. The janitor had 
failed to raise more than one window and 
she didn’t think about the difference fresh 
air would make in a whole day’s work. 
Seeing the fifth grade teacher in the hall 
she went out to have a talk as to who were 
the good and who the bad pupils last year. 
By the time the bell rang she had an aver- 
sion to Fred Grimes and Lee Jones; she 
felt that the grade was a hard set, both 
boys and girls; unconsciously she assumed 
a defensive attitude. As the pupils en- 
tered she stood at the door, her pretty 
figure drawn up, rigid as a commanding 
officer, while her face wore a Don’t-try- 
any-of-your-pranks-on-me air. 

Miss Weaksnapper had read the week 
before in an educational journal, “Always 
begin your year’s work by a bright inter- 
’ This was her 
speech, delivered in a most perfunctory 
style: 


esting talk to your pupils.’ 


“Children, I am glad to see you 
this morning. I hope we shall have a 
pleasant year together. [That reads well, 
doesn’t it? But you ought to have heard 
the tone in which it was said.] If you 
are good children I shall love you dearly; 
I have been told that there are some very 


bad boys in this grade. [Oh, what a mis- 
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take that was, my poor little woman!] 
I will now read the rules, and these boys, 
as well as the rest of yon, will see what 
you are expected to do.” 

Here followed all the rules laid down 
in the catalog. Then, “I must also tell 
you that our superintendent is very par- 
ticular about the matter of absence and 
tardiness. He has instructed all the 
teachers to be very strict on this point, 
hence I tell you now, so you may have fair 
warning, that any pupil who is tardy or 
absent without any excuse that is perfect- 
ly satisfactory must lose his recess for 
three days. I hope, however, I shall not 
have to punish any of you.” 

Then followed an average school day. 
Lee and Fred felt that they had been pro- 
nounced guilty without a trial, and this 
did not tend to make them feel any more 
kindly toward the teacher. By the close 
of the school the air was foul, Miss Weak- 
snapper had a headache, and the children 
were as restless as so many Brownies. 
What a sigh of relief she gave as the gong 
sounded for dismission, She longed to be 
alone, to rest, to wonder why it was that 
she had so much more work, so much more 
trouble than any other teacher. 


Next day Robbie Blake, a boy disposed 
to do right but whose mother was proud 
of her Irish blood, was absent from Grade 
6. “Does any one know why this boy is 
absent ?” asked Miss Weaksnapper. “Yes, 
’em,” cried the bad boy, Fred Grimes; 
“his Ma kep’ him at home to chop wood, 
and she said if you kep’ Bob in at recess 
“cause she kep’ him at home, there’d be a 
big fuss in the fourth ward.” 

The poor teacher was utterly discour- 
aged and wondered what kind of people 
her patrons must be. For that day she 
had nothing to say on the absent or tardy 
question, but all her waking and even 
her sleeping thoughts were haunted by 
the question: “What shall I do with 
Robbie Blake when he comes back? What 


can I do with Fred Grimes and Lee 
Jones ?” 

She might have had those boys for her 
supporters, and yet on the first day she 
made them leaders of the opposition, an 
opposition that gained strength each day. 


[The above is an abridgement of a sketch 
written by Mrs. Pennybacker for the Texas 
School Journal. It illustrates in a forcible 
manner the importance of the first day’s work. 
Success and failure are not far apart in their 
early stages. But Miss Weaksnapper should 
not be discouraged. It is true she can hardly 
hope now to succeed in that particular school. 
She will have to worry it out until an oppor- 
tune time for a resignation comes; but if she 
has good judgment and appreciates the real 
cause of her failure she may pass to a new 
school, avoid a repetition of her mistakes and 
become a highly successful teacher. If your case 
is like hers, transplant yourself to a new field, 
and make a new start profiting by past mis- 
takes. ] 


A Few Pedagogical Pebbles.* 
BY J. N. PATRICK. 

“Roy, you may read that again. Now 
be careful about calling the words.” Thir- 
teen words—quite a lecture. Only two 
were necessary. “Roy,” to call his atten- 
tion, and “again,” to call upon him to 
correct his mistakes. Fully half of the 
teacher’s talk is a trespass upon the pu- 
pil’s time, 

* 

The little word again may be a very 
helpful word in the schoolroom. If prop- 
erly used, it will save much unnecessary 
talk on the part of the teacher and much 
time for the pupil. When a pupil blun- 
ders in reading, mispronounces a word, 
makes a statement in slovenly English, or 
uses twice as many words as he should 
use in making an explanation, the teacher 
should say “again,” just one word, and 
the pupil should try again. Why should 
the teacher say, “John, you may recite 
again,’ or “Mary, you know better than 
that.” The persistent use of “again” will 
do more for a pupil than a scolding or a 
lecture. In this way every recitation may 


*From Patrick’s Pedagogieal Pebbles. Copy- 
righted. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co. 
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be made a valuable language lesson—a 
training in the use of language. The lib- 
eral use of this little word will do more 
toward teaching the use of good English 
than will high school rhetoric in later 
years. 
oh 

A pupil should not be permitted to be- 
gin his recitation until he is in proper 
position. “Position’”—just one word— 
should adjust a pupil. “Position” is more 
concise and personal than “stand away 
from the desk,” “stand in the middle of 
the aisle.” “hands out of your pockets,” 
“look at me,” and many other traditional 
schoolroom phrases. One word, “posi- 
tion,” should correct all improper atti- 
tudes. Insist upon position until it be- 
comes a habit. An occasional position 
will not establish a habit. The persistent 
use of the two little words “again” and 
“position” would save teachers three- 
fourths of their unnecessary talk, save 
time, and encourage quiet and industry on 
the part of pupils. Teachers should teach 
brevity and quietness by being brief in 
statement and quiet in movements. 


* 
“Take 
your places quietly” and “See how quiet 
you can be to-day,’ make little or no im- 
pression upon pupils. Without vigilance, 
teachers will, unconsciously, grow into 
routine habits of speech and action. With- 
out an ever-present high ideal, human na- 
ture tends to automatic conditions. It 
requires inspiration and purpose to keep 
awake. 


Such stereotyped commands as 


* 


Fully half the movements of pupils and 
classes should be indicated by a motion of 
the head or the hand. Every movement 
that can be indicated by a sign or a ges- 
ture should be so directed. Half the oral 
commands should be avoided. Quiet not 
only saves time, but it induces thought. 

* 


One tap of the bell or a motion of the 
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hand or the head should call a class or 
dismiss a room. A pupil should take his 
seat as soon as he reaches it. He should 
not be required to stand until all the class 
are ready to sit down or for a signal from 
the teacher. A movement once indicated 
by the teacher should be completed by the 
pupils without further notice. 


About Voting. 


For a few weeks preceding the spring 
election the school had a daily general 
exercise on the subject of elections, vot- 
ing and voters. Some of the ways in which 
a vote may be taken were illustrated by 
actual practice. This began by voting on 
the question, Shall we have special exer- 
cises on Arbor Day? Each wrote Yes or 
No on a slip and dropped it into a box. 
Now the question was raised, How do we 
know that some one did not vote twice, 
or drop in two tickets? How could this 
be prevented? This led to the subjects 
of registration, judges of election, poll- 
list, ete. After a few weeks the pupils 
knew what is meant by the Australian 
ballot system and why it was introduced. 

The inquiry, Who may vote? occupied 
several exercises, and in looking up the 
question, May an alien vote? many inter- 
esting facts were learned, among which 
were these: 

The right to vote comes from the state, 
and is a state gift. Naturalization is a 
Federal right, and is the gift of the 
Union, and not of any one state. In nearly 
half the states, aliens (who have declared 
their intention to become citizens) have 
the right to vote equally with naturalized 
or native born citizens. In the other half 
only actual citizens vote. The Federal 
naturalization laws apply to the whole 
Union alike, and provide that no alien 
may be naturalized until after five years’ 
residence. Even after five years’ resi- 
dence and due naturalization he is not 
entitled to vote unless the laws of the 
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state confer the privilege upon him, and 
he may vote in one state (Minnesota) 
four months after landing, if he has im- 
mediately declared his intention, under 
United States law, to become a citizen. 


The Function of Grammar. 
(Two opposite views.) 

A correspondent sends the following 
notes touching certain alleged errors in 
speech : 

I desire to direct attention to a few 
ungrammatical expressions in common 
use, not only with the unlearned, but with 
many who pride themselves on literary 
acquirements. 

(1) “Try and learn.” Try should never 
be followed by and, but by an infinite; 
thus, Try to learn your lesson. 

(2) “Sort of a boy.” “Kind of an ax.” 
Now, a or an signifies one. In the sen- 
tences, “He is a poor kind of a mechanic,” 
“He is a good sort of an uncle,” substi- 
tute one for a or an and see the absurdity: 
He is a poor kind of one mechanic, He 
is a good sort of one uncle. Omit a and 
an; say poor kind of mechanic, good sort 
of uncle. 

(3) “Please help me.” Some writers 
insert to before help. But this is wrong. 
Please is a verb in the subjunctive mode 
—if you please—and help is in the im- 
perative mode. 

(4) “He owns enough land.” The 
word enough should never precede the 
word it limits. Say, he has money 
enough, land enough, learning enough. 

(5) “From here,” “to there.” Ad- 
verbs should not be used as the objects 
of prepositions. Here and there are not 
names of places nor their substitutes. Use 
the adjective pronouns this and that; 
thus, I went from this to Versailles, from 
that to the river. 

(6) Don’t use don’t in the third per- 
son, singular. He don’t, she don’t, it 
don’t, or the thing don’t, are incorrect 
expressions. For don’t in these, substi- 
tute does not or doesn’t. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


We find the following in an old scrap- 
book, not credited. The internal evidence 
indicates that the editorial writer had 


been nettled by the criticism of a gram- 
matical “strict constructionist” and de- 
livered himself as follows: 


A friend writes that our use of “had 
rather” is a blunder, in spite of every 
great writer and most of the small ones 
for five hundred years having used it free- 
ly, and wants to know if he shall use 
“which” for “who” because the Bible says 
“Our Father which art in Heaven”; and 
asks, “What is grammar, anyway?” We 
might content ourselves with quoting that 
golden passage of Prof. Lounsbury’s, dear 
to the heart of every man who values good 
style in speech and writing, and which 
every grammarian or critic ought to keep 
ever before his eyes: 

I confess to feeling little admiration for that 
grammar-school training which consists in 
teaching the pupil how much more he knows 
about our tongue than the great masters who 
have molded it; which practically sets up the 
claim that the only men who are able to write 
English properly are the men who have never 
shown any capacity to write it at all; and 
which seeks, in a feeble way, to cramp usage by 
setting up distinctions that never existed, and 
laying down rules which it requires uncommon 
ignorance of the language to make or to heed.” 

Grammar is a science of construction 
and not of meanings, and when it med- 
dles with the latter it is impertinent. 
When we are told that “try and” is a 
blunder, because “and” has ceased to 
mean what it and its predecessors meant 
for thousands of years; that “whether or 
no” is a blunder, because “no” does not 
now mean “not,” as it once did; that “had 
rather” is a blunder, because “had” by 
itself means something else than it has 
always meant in this combination,—we 
say that the grammarian (including the 
authors of several text-books) is talking 
nonsense and going beyond his business. 
His function is merely to find out, by an- 
alyzing the actual speech and writing of 
the cultivated classes, what the rules and 
uses of the language are; and he cannot 
disallow at his caprice the very authority 
which gives him anything to work on. If 
he makes new rules or tries to bar out old 
usages he has only the weight of one per- 
son out of the millions, and can do noth- 
ing but advise people to adopt his new 
principles—if they will not, that ends it. 
Grammar is the anatomy of a language 
as usage makes it; but it is idle pedantry 
to denounce as an error every phrase 
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whose component parts have changed 
their meaning, though the phrase be still 
used. There are hundreds of phrases in 
just this fix; are we, for one example, to 
drop “without let or hindrance” because 
“Jet” means now exactly the opposite of 
“obstruction?” As to the Bible, if it con- 
tains a form which has dropped out of 
use, we should none the less bar out the 
form, not as bad grammar, but as obso- 
lete grammar; we cited it merely as one 
link out of many thousands in a chain 
reaching from Chaucer’s time to our own, 
and never broken for a day. 


Some Facts about the World’s Fair. 

Fair opens April 30, 1904; closes De- 
cember 1, 1904. 

Approximate cost of the exposition, 
$50,000,000. 

Size of grounds, 1240 acres, nearly two 
square miles. 

There will be seen: A typical ’49 min- 
ing camp in “Mining Gulch.” 

A rose garden, six acres in area, 50,000 
rose trees. 

An art pottery factory in operation 
showing processes. 

A floral clock, dial 100 feet in diam- 
eter, hands 50 feet long. 

Thirty-five miles of asphalt and gravel 
roadways in grounds. 

General Grant’s old cabin in St. Louis 
county. 

A model strawberry farm, with 400 va- 
rieties growing thereon. 

A map of United States in growing 
crops covers area of five acres, 

Wireless telegraph station among great 
electrical exhibits. 

Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s home, 
for Virginia state building. 

The Hermitage, Andrew Jackson’s 
Tennessee home, reproduced. 

Melon day—500,000 melons served to 
visitors without cost. 

Automobile chairs, carrying two per- 
sons, reach all points. 
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Thomas Thompson, Schoolmaster. 
BY LAWTER WHITTEC. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A few evenings after the events of the 
foregoing chapter, Thompson dropped in 
on Archie Wallace for a game of checkers, 
and found the old man reading the Cor- 
inthians, and with checker board ready 
set within easy reach. 

“Mr. Wallace,” said Thompson, “since 
my talk with Carter, I’ve been curious to 
know more about Horace Barracliffe.” 

“Indeed I’m glad ye asked it,” said 
Wallace, “I’ve often thought to tell the 
tale of the lad’s life here, but the occeesion 
has ne’er been ripe. But to-night I’ll tell 
it ye, I'll tell it ye.” 

The old Scotchman laid aside the check- 
er board, went to a drawer in an ancient 
secretary and handed Thompson a roll of 
manuscript. The young teacher gave it 
a hasty examination and saw that it was a 
manuscript algebra, written in a beauti- 
fully clear hand, and having interlinea- 
tions in the wide margins, some of them 
bearing on the text and others apparently 
relating to subjects entirely foreign to 
mathematics. 

“Thompson, ye would ha’e liked the 
bonnie lad, for he hadn’t a crack, an’ in 
the mathematics—compared by him 
poor old Archie Wallace was a mere 
schoolboy. Ye may hold the paper now 
while I tell the story, not all o’ it ye un- 
derstan’ but a little here and there.” 

“The boy was sent here by Col. Mc- 
Clure, who had known Barracliffe’s fa- 
ther years afore. I think it was for some- 
thing that had happened when they were 
boys, leastway the Colonel thought he was 
doin’ the lad a kindness. But he was no’ 
just fitted to this country, he was too quiet 
an’ gentle like; it was puttin’ the forest 
violet in a field o’ yellow dock. The lad 
confided to me that his ambeetion was to: 
be a teacher, not a great one in a big 
buildin’, but to have a school wi’ 
the flowers growin’ all around an’ the 
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birds a singin’ in the trees, an’ he to have 
a little home just near it where he could 
grow up amang his boys an’ girls like the 
pedagogue in the poem ye’ve heard said. 
“Bless you, man, he wouldn’t ha’e made 
trouble for a hummin’ bird, but somehow 
he didn’t get along very well. Nobody 
ever said anything positive again’ him, 
but he just didn’t fit, that’s all. He went 
to board at Mrs. Saunder’s, but the office 
clerks got to runnin’ on him so he went 
to Widow Harlin’s; she had a good many 
enemies, and they rather took up wi’ 
hatin’ the teacher, too, for her sake. Then 
the Dominie got after him; it happened 
this way: The lad had been bro’t up in 
the English church customs, and one night 
at a revival while the meenister was ask- 
in’ the people to stan’ up, he slippit out 
so as to avoid doin’ the things he wasn’t 
accustomed to. But the meenister saw 
him, an’ every one knew who he meant 
in his prayer when he asked the Lord to 
tak’ in han’ those who are put in authority 
over our youth and will not bow to Thee.’ 


“After that they couldn’t get him to 
church or to ‘come out’ in the meetin’s, 
and this sort 0’ set Alonzo Holmes again’ 
him afore the farmers that cam’ to the 
store, and Mrs. Saunders set up the wom- 
en and children, and the Dominie kep’ it 
up at the meetin’s: Treason at home 
means rebellion in school, an’ I tell you 
things were pretty blue, an’ he a gettin’ 
bigger eyed and sort o’ puckery around 
the mouth, but all the while just a sayin’ 
nothin’ but doin’ the best he could. 


“I don’t know what the poor lad would 
ha’e done if Dan Murphy hadn’t taken his 
pairt among the rougher folk. He 
made it out that it was the store and 
boardin’ house folk that was a killin’ off 
the teacher, and so he rallied the mill boys 
and some o’ the farmers too, to gi’e the 
lad a chance. Murphy an’ the teacher 
wern’t any more alike in looks than a 
mouse an’ an elephant, but they took to 


each other like, and Murphy cheered up 
the little fellow right guid. But one day 
something happened to gi’e the school- 
master a hold on Sand Point in his own 
name: It was early in the spring an’ the 
boys had been fishin’ through the ice above 
the chute; the ice was rotten an’ the mill 
foreman drove em away a dozen times, 
for the high water was makin’ it more an’ 
more dangerous. 

“Well, one day after school, Mrs. Saun- 
ders’ youngest boy Gene an’ some other 
boys were foolin’ roun’ the fishin’ holes, 
an’ Gene got too near the boom stick and 
broke through; in a meenute he was in 
the current an’ movin’ toward the chute. 
Gene was a guid swimmer an’ if the water 
hadn’t been so high he might ha’e swum 
out. The boys set up a terrible yellin’ 
an’ some o’ the mill hands tried to get to 
the chute in time, but they couldn’t reach 
him, an’ down he went. Barracliffe was 
in the mill examinin’ some machinery an’ 
he had seen the whole thing from the be- 
ginnin’. He was out o’ the mill like a 
shot an’ away down an’ out on that beam 
above the whirlpool where the water is 
deep an’ the current is nasty. He waited 
till the boy’s body was brought around 
pretty close by the current an’ then 
jumpit and clutched him by the coat; the 
current whirled them apairt, and once they 
thought they were both gone, but Barra- 
cliffe got hold o’ some edgin’s that had 
been tied together an’ hung on to the boy 
till the men pulled ’em out wi’ a pike 
pole one at a time. It was lucky that 
Gene Saunders was unconscious when the 
teacher got hold o’ him or they’d both 
been drowned. 

“Gene soon cam’ to, but before they 
got Barracliffe home he went into a chill 
an’ was bleedin’ at the mouth wi’ that 
kind o”’ red the doctors don’t like to see. 
He made light o’ it all, and said he’d be 
all right in a day or two, but he was hurt 
inside likely, an’ when he got around he 
was more peaked than ever. 
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“But I tell you the mill boys treated 
him right after that. They passed around 
a hat an’ bought him a gold watch, an’ 
they’d go clear across the mill yard to 
say ‘howd-do’ an’ every glass o’ whusky 
that was taken at the bar for the next 
week by a river boy was raised to the 
health o’ the little schoolmaster. And 
Gene did the right thing too; he had been 
one o’ the meanest o’ the rebellious sons 
of Belial, but before he left school he 
made it all clear with the master. 

“Mrs, Saunders knew the teacher had 
saved her boy’s life, but did she go to him 
an’ think him for it? No, man, she never 
moved nor spoke a word. Nor Dominie 
Hunt either; but the people made the 
teacher feel right guid, for the women an’ 
children would speak to him kind like 
from the windows and doorways when he 
went by. For a while school seemed to 
go better, though Mrs. Saunders and 
Alonzo Holmes and the Dominie were 
as hitter as ever.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


While Wallace had been talking, 
Thompson was turning over the pages of 
the manuscript, keeping the thread of the 
story but taking a glance at some of the 
marginal notes. “Mr. Wallace,” said he, 
‘here is something Barracliffe must have 
written about that time: ‘My life in Sand 
Point is an affected quadratic; it has two 
roots, both negative, the one is sickness, 
the other is homesickness.’ ” 

“Ah, that was it, Thompson,” said 
Wallace, “it was homesickness. One night 
he was sittin’ right in the chair where 
you are now, an’ had been lookin’ straight 
ahead into the fire for a long time, when 
he said, ‘I’m pretty tired, an’ it’s late, so 
if you an’ Mrs. Wallace don’t object, I'll 
stay right here to-night.’ Annie had seen 
how tired he looked, and before he said 
anything about stayin’ she had fixed up 
the spare room for him, an’ was only wait- 
in’ to put him to bed. That night he told 
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me about his wife an’ baby in Pennsy}- 
vany, an’ how he was longin’ to see ’em, 
but wouldn’t bring ’em here on account 
o’ the trouble he was havin’, an’ his sick- 
ness, I think it hurt him to feel he wasn’t 
makin’ much of a success; he hadn’t much 
physical strength, was but terribly proud 
inside. ‘But,’ he said, ‘I mustn’t tire ye, 
so I think I'll go to bed.’ 

“There was a look in his face an’ a sad- 
ness in his voice I’ll never forget. After 
he was covered up we went in to arrange 
things a little, an’ found his little prayer 
book on the table near the lamp an’ a pic- 
ture o’ his wife and baby markin’ the 
place where he’d been readin’. From the 
looks o’ the page he had read it many 
times: ‘Reward all those who have done 
us good, and pardon all those who have 
done or wish us evil. Be merciful to all 
in trouble, and do Thou, the God of pity, 
administer to them according to their sev- 
eral necessities; for His sake who went 
about doing good, Thy Son, Our Savior, 
Jesus Christ.’ 

“He wasn’t asleep, but his eyes were 
closed, an’ he looked just as our boy An- 
drew did afore the fever took him, Annie 
was thinkin’ o’ this too, for she smoothed 
the pillow an’ tucked him in just as she 
used to do 30 years ago, an’ when she 
took the lamp away she kissed him just 
as she used to kiss Andrew. 

“T didn’t sleep much that night, an’ in 
the mornin’ while he was sleepin’ I went 
up town to see if I could happen on Mur- 
phy, for I wanted talk over about the wife 
an’ bairnie. An’ who should I meet but 
Dominie Hunt, as he was goin’ right by 
stiff an’ pert when I stopped him, an’ 
said, ‘I want to talk wi’ you about the 
school teacher; he’s a good clean man an’ 
a workin’ night an’ day to do his duty, 
but everything’s again him, an’ I want to 
know if you’ve anything to his discredit, 
an’ if so, what is it?’ 

Said he, ‘I’ve nothing personal against 
Mr. Barracliffe, but my people feel that @ 
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man who holds so responsible a position 
as a teacher should publicly confess Christ 


_ and identify himself with the followers 


of the Lord.’ 

“But that’s his business an’ God’s,’ 
said I, ‘an’ as for confessin’ his Master, 
he’s doing it every hour o’ his life. Didn’t 
he risk his life to save Gene Saunders? 
Didn’t he give nearly a half month’s sal- 
lary when Jim Burrows burned out and 
had no money for medicines when his wife 
took sick? He’s just dyin’ for Christian 
charity; an’ the things people are talkin’ 
an’ thinkin’ again him are lies, every one 
o’ them.’ 

“Then says he: ‘As for his saving a 
life it was but the act of a carnal mind, 
and the carnal mind is enmity against 
xod. For you remember, Mr. - Wallace, 
that our confession states that works done 
by unregenerate men are sinful and can- 
not please God. And as Mr. Barracliffe has 
turned his back upon the church and has 
made his bed among sinners, he must lie 
in it,’ 

“He had me on the argument, Mr. 
Thompson, but I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. ‘Hold on right there,’ said I, ‘it 
makes me sick to hear ye talk about the 
word 0’ God. Horace Barracliffe is a clean- 
er Christian, Dominie Hunt, than you or 
I will ever be, an’ as for makin’ the bed 
he’s lyin’ in, he didn’t do it; Annie Wal- 
lace made it, an’ it’s clean every inch 0’ 
it, an’ it isn’t good enough for him; but as 
for you, Dominie Hunt, wi’ ye’re filthy 
rags o’ righteousness, ye maun’t touch it.’ 
Wi’ that I went my way an’ he his. 

“Well, I didn’t find Murphy that morn- 
in’, but when I got back to the house the 
lad was out o’ bed chipper as a lark, an’ 
tellin’ o’ the dream he had o’ seein’ Myrtie 
an’ the baby. An’ when he went home, 
about noon, the last thing he said was, 
‘It won’t be long afore I see them, Archie, 
I feel it in my bones.’ 

“Then I sat down an’ talked it all over 
wi’ Annie about bringin’ the twa lassies 


up here. I said to her, ‘Annie, we havn’t 
much laid by, but shall we gie a part 0’ 
it for the lad?’ ‘Andrew, I’m glad ye’ve 
decided,’ says she, ‘for my heart’s been 
givin’ it. But ye must get help an’ coun- 
sel, for there’s more than us that love the 
lad.’ ” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wallace paused again in his narrative, 
while Thompson looked over some pages 
of the manuscript. In a note under “sim- 
ilar terms” Barracliffe had written: “I 
and most of the people of Sand Point 
seem to be dissimilar terms; we can not 
be added. What 1 do seems to come back 
to me void; will it ever change?” Again 
under negative exponents: “I am a nega- 
tive exponent. I will be removed'by put- 
ting me below the line. The earth is the 
numerator of God, the grave is his denom- 
inator.” 

“Tt’s all very strange,” said Thompson, 
“for a mind that can write out such beau- 
tiful mathematical explanations as are 
here, does not usually run to such strange 
analogies.” 

“He seemed to think a good deal o’ the 
writing,” said Wallace, “and one day he 
said to me, ‘Archie, if anything ever hap- 
pens to me, I want you to have this book, 
for I’ve put a good deal of my life into it; 
every letter stands for something; the a’s, 
b’s and c’s are the efforts of a_man in his 
fight against poverty, hatred and neglect; 
the x’s, y’s and z’s are the results, hidden 
now, to be revealed in the unknown land 
in an unknown way.’ ” 


3) 


Said Wallace, continuing his story: 
“When I went to Murphy to talk over 
the wife and bairn, he took up wi’ the 
notion at once. I wish ye’d know Mur- 
phy; ah, he’s a true one! But ye’ll meet 
him some day, and when ye give him the 
name o’ Archie Wallace he’ll treat ye like 
a brother. Murphy owns that little place 
just over the brook there by the hill; he 
put lots o’ work an’ love into it, but after 
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his wife an’ baby died he shut it up an’ 
wouldn’t go near it. 


“When I spoke about the schoolmaster, 
says he, ‘We’ll move ’em right into the 
house.’ We found out it would take about 
a hundred dollars to bring the wife an’ 
baby along, an’ bless your soul, man, when 
Murphy took the paper around among the 
boys we had nearly two hundred dollars, 
an’ some o’ them sayin’ they’d gi’e twice 
as much if we'd ask it. Murphy took 
hold like the whole affair was his; he writ 
to the wife an’ arranged to have her come 
along about the first o’ April; meanwhile 
he was fixin’ up his place like he was doin’ 
it for the first time. 


“But the things didn’t go much bet- 
ter at school, for Holmes was makin’ the 
farmers discontented, an’ that made the 
big boys an’ girls kick over the traces, till 
nobody could do much wi’ ’em. The lad 
didn’t say much about his trouble, but I 
knew he was feelin’ bad, an’ the cold wind 
made his cough worse, an’ then he’d be 
out o’ school for a day or two. This didn’t 
help matters an’ Holmes was puttin’ it 
into the ears o’ the tax-payers that they 
ought to have a man strong enough to be 
on hand every day, an’ if the big boys 
wouldn’t learn, why make ’em. 

“One day a telegram cam’ sayin’ she 
would be here Thursday night or Friday 
mornin’, an’ I said to Murphy, that I 
must tell the schoolmaster about it, or 
seein’ her all o’ a sudden might scare him 
dead. 

“All right,’ says he, ‘you break it to 
him an’ I'll be gettin’ the weddin’ break- 
fast ready. You take him out for a walk 
somewhere, an’ I’ll pack up his things an’ 
move ’em down to the place and have him 
keepin’ house afore Sunday.’ 


“So,” continued Wallace, “I got the lad 
out for a walk amang the pines, an’ said 
to him, ‘How about that dream o’ yours 
about the wife an’ baby?’,‘Ah, Archie,’ 
said he, “I wish dreams cam’ true, but 
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they are a long way off, and it takes money 
to bring them away out here.’ Then I 
broke it to him slow like, an’ showed him 
the telegram, He didn’t speak much after ~ 
that, only turnin’ to me once an’ sayin’, 
‘Archie, you’re not deceivin’ me, are you? 
Then I noticed that the wind was very 
penetratin’ an’ that he had come out wi’ 
only a light coat on, an’ was tremblin’ wi’ 
cold and excitement. 

“When we got him down to Murphy’s 
it was too much for him. The knowledge 
that his wife an’ baby was near turned 
his head, an’ he would laugh an’ cry by 
turns. Murphy had been watchin’ him 
pretty close, and said to me, ‘Archie, I 
don’t like his looks, we must get him to 
bed,an’ then you run up an’ tell Doc. Rob- 
erts to come an’ look at him.’ When the 
doctor cam’ he asked where the teacher had 
been an’ what he’d been doin’, an’ after 
the boy was covered up he said that the 
cold an’ excitement was bad for him as 
he was weak any way an’ like to have one 
0’ the bleedin’ spells. 

“Murphy an’ I watched him through the 
night an’ ga’e him medicine every hour. 
We was talking about how soon the wife 
an’ baby might get here, when we heard 
wheels an’ Hank Devine drove up wi’ ’em. 
It didn’t take the girl a second to get out 
0’ the robes an’ into the house, but Mur- 
phy stopped her at the door an’ said, ‘You 
must go easy, for the boy’s sick an’ he may 
not bear it.’ ” 

“But the schoolmaster had heard her 
voice, and raised up in bed an’ with his 
arms out called, ‘Myrtie, Myrtie,’ an’ in 
another moment he was in her arms. The 
fever seemed all gone, an’ I left ’em there, 
she weepin’ tears on his face an’ he strok- 
in’ her hair. I'll never forget that cry 0’ 
his, an’ the look in his eye, an’ Murphy, 
poor fellow, couldn’t stand it an’ went out 
among the cedars somewhere, an’ when 
he cam’ back his face was verra white. 

“The rest 0’ the story is short. Myrtie 
an’ the baby give the lad strength, but it 
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ebbed again; an’ one day Doe. said to me 
that unless he could get into a milder cli- 
mate he wouldn’t live six months. The 
end cam’ sooner than that, for one night 
Myrtie rin up to the house sayin’ that 
Horace was verra sick. When I got there 
he couldn’t speak, but looked grateful-like 
out o’ his eyes. The sail was set, his spirit 
was goin’ out on the broad ocean an’ the 
breeze was too strong for human hands to 
turn. Just as the sun rose over the old 
rock on Fisher’s point Horace Barracliffe 
slipped away, wi’ Myrtie tryin’ to hold 
him back. 

“Thompson, will ye turn now to the pa- 
per ye’re holdin’, an’ read that on page 73 


where it says about ‘evolution’.” 


And Thompson read: “Day by day I 
feel my strength grow less. I am_too 
weak to fight the battle of the strong. If 
men knew my heart they would know that 
I have done my best. ‘Evolution,’ what a 
glorious thought! Out of weakness, 
strength; out of corruptible, incorrupt- 
ible; out of death, life.” 

“Indeed, Thompson,” said Wallace, 
“that spirit will be raised tu the highest 
power, for a nobler, purer lad never lived.” 

“The life of Barracliffe was certainly 
sad,” said Thompson, “but what became 
of the wife and baby?” 

“T think Horace must have talked it 
over wi’ Murphy,” said Wallace, “for he 
insisted on her stayin’ right there in the 
house till he got back from the 
woods; for they were breakin’ up 
camp on the Pike an’ Murphy had 
to attend to gettin’ the supplies an’ 
tools over to the main camp on the Sandy. 
I don’t know just what happened when 
he was gone, for Murphy never told me 
about it, but it was somethin’ that hap- 
pened atween the little wife an’ Holmes. 
All that Murphy ever said to me was, “The 
world’s gettin’ too small for Holmes an’ 
me,’ an’ I didn’t like the look in his eye 
when he said it. 


“Murphy took Myrtie an’ the baby back 
home, an’ all that’s left o’ the poor lad is 
in the little mound out under the pines. 
But he’s not forgot, for many a poor fel- 
low who works by the day, an’ couldn’t 
help the lad when they was slanderin’ him 
down, plucks a flower of memory for him 
an’ puts it on his grave, an’ for many a 
year, in the cold spring days, the arbutus 
will grow earlier there an’ keep it sweet.” 

Wallace was through. He took the 
manuscript from Thompson’s hand and 
put it away carefully in the drawer. 
Thompson rose to go, and taking the old 
Scotchman’s hand, said: “Mr. Wallace, 
I thank you for the story of Horace Bar- 
racliffe. It has purified my heart, it has 
put me on my guard, it has opened my 
eyes, it has given me strength; good 
night.” 


You and I. 


Lecturer. “Straws indicate to you and 
I the trend of public opinion.” 

Preacher: “Yes, this wonderful gift is 
for you and I.” 

Teacher. “There is an excellent lesson 
in this poem for you and I.” 

Mother. “Come, Willie, let you and I 
go home, now.” 

Willie. “Can Nellie go with you and I, 
Mamma?” 

They all say it. It seems to be the al- 
most universal grammatical blunder, and 
the question is,—how may it be overcome? 
Certainly, the parent or teacher whose 
acuteness has not become so dulled by fa- 
miliarity as not to recognize the error, 
ought to correct it whenever possible. The 
simplest way of so doing I have found to 
be the repetition of the same sentence, or 
at least the phrase, omitting the words 
“you and.” I have broken up the habit 
in one or two cases in this way, and believe 
it is the only way in which the error can 
be clearly and briefly made apparent. 

M. E. B. T. 
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The Great Manchester Canal. 


Let the class take their maps and note 
the location of Liverpool and Manchester. 
The latter is some 35 miles inland, but 
it is now a seaport. 


Ten years ago was finished one of the 
greatest feats of engineering skill ever 
attempted. The great canal extending 
from Manchester to Liverpool was more 
than ten years in construction, and cost 
$75,000,000. The difficulties in the way 
seemed at first unsurmountable. The peo- 
ple of Liverpool were opposed to the build- 
ing of this canal. (Why?) The railroads 
leading from Manchester to the sea had 
an immense traffic and the companies 
owning these roads opposed the project 
with all their influence. Some of these 
lines, as well as several little old-fashioned 
canals, lay across the route and so had the 
right of way. These roads had to be ele- 
vated and carried over the great canal on 
high bridges. One of the little canals 
was lifted high in the air and crosses the 
big canal in a steel aqueduct swinging on 
a central pier. This aqueduct full of wa- 
ter and containing a canal boat swings 
around to let ocean vessels pass through 
the big canal; the aqueduct extends 90 
feet on either side of the central pier, and 
when full of water weighs 1,400 tons. 

During some of the years while this 
stupendous work was in process of con- 
struction, 16,000 men and boys were em- 
ployed upon it, aided by 100 steam ex- 
cavators, 194 steam cranes, 180 steam en- 
gines and 209 steam pumps. The city of 
Manchester furnished $25,000,000 of the 
necessary capital, and has a majority of 
the directors in the government of the 
canal. 

In the shallowest part this canal is 26 
feet deep; its width is 230 feet. It will 
admit large ocean vessels. The sides of 
the canal through almost its enetire length 
are immense docks for the loading and un- 
loading of vessels. 
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The chief engineer, Mr. E. Leander 
Williams, ranks among the great civil 
engineers of the world. It is worthy of 
note that the building of ship canals is 
now, more than ever, gaining favor among 
industrial and commercial peoples. <A 
few years ago the Clyde was a little stream 
which in low stages of water might be 
waded. The city of Glasgow converted it 
into a ship canal 30 feet deep, which to- 
day furnishes dockage to an immense traf- 
fic, and Glasgow is the second city of the 
British Empire, a rank which she has at- 
tained largely as a result of the building 
of the Clyde canal, on whose banks are 
now built more steel ships than in any 
other part of the world. 


Some Old Timers. 


In a postprandial address to the county 
superintendents of Wisconsin, I. N. Stew- 
art, in responding to the toast “The Old 
timers,” made many neat and happy hits 
of a local and personal character—also the 
following : 


We Old Timers, upon entering our first 
term, always found the schools in a woful 
condition. We at once set the educational 
work on its feet in our respective counties 
and told with pride how we improved and 
vivified the teaching force and roused pub- 
lic interest. Our successors diligently fol- 
lowed in both respects our intelligent and 
self-pleasing example. You New Timers 
are the product of our labor. Undoubted- 
ly the practice continues to this day. What 
schools they must have now! Yet, some- 
how, we look back upon our schools with 
a love which still fascinates. We shake 
our heads at the fads and fancies of the 
present as the inventions of men who had 
to glean from our well culled fields or 
pilfer from the wild growth outside to 
make a show. 

My first formal association with county 
superintendents was at Ripon in 1866. 
We met on the second story porch of the 
hotel, sat at our ease, Col. John G. Me- 
Mynn leading. In front was the public 
square with the usual hay scales. Two 


horses were led out, followed by a crowd, 
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evidently bent on determining which horse 
was the heavier. Business ceased; a few 
guesses were made and in no time the 
superintendents were betting as eagerly 
as the jockeys below. A committee was 
appointed to learn the result, the lost bets 
were paid and then business went on as 
though nothing had happened. The pro- 
ceedings of that meeting do not appear in 
the state superintendent’s report ! 


The Oyster and His Woes. 
(A SUPPLEMENTARY READING LESSON.) 

As the oyster lies at the bottom of the 
bay, his life is one of leisure and seclu- 
sion; he toils not, neither does he spin. 
He opens his shell to receive such food as 
the waves bring; he shuts his shell, and 
there he is. Sunday school children sell- 
ing tickets to a concert knock in vain at 
the closed door; also applicants for aid in 
behalf of a distant church; persons with 
a book to be sold on subscription; gentle- 
men with a little account which has been 
running for some time; and persons with 
patent devices to sell—on the installment 
plan. As you look upon the oyster with 
the power at his will to secure seclusion, 
you think: “Here is the acme of un- 
ruffled comfort. These features are never 
furrowed by grief or care. No enemy 
knocks.” But how delusive our judgment 
upon the estate of our neighbors! 

At the moment when the oyster is felic- 
itating himself upon his exemption from 
the ordinary lot of humanity, he hears a 
harsh, grating sound, and finds himself 
involved in the meshes of the oyster tongs, 
and, like a candidate for office, he is 
against his will dragged from the obscur- 
ity of a private station and finds himself 
elevated to the conspicuous pinnacle of 
some public dinner, where the participa- 
tors have not his wisdom, and do not know 
how to shut up, or he becomes an object 
of merchandise at a church supper; and 
having endured all this is referred to by 
the amateur reporter as “the delicious bi- 
valve.” 


But this is not all. Here comes the 
starfish, who watches the opportunity to 
insert his stomach within the shelly walls, 
and does not so much take the oyster into- 
his stomach as put his stomach around the 
oyster. But why doesn’t the oyster close 
his shell and snip off the intruding stom- 
ach? Well, for some reason, perhaps from 
hypnotism, or the infusion of some poison- 
ous fluid, the oyster is not able to do this; 
and the census reports indicate one oyster 
less, Or another enemy settles down upon 
the oyster, and bores a hole in the shell, 
whence at his leisure he extracts the occu- 
pant. 


But one’s worst foes are from within. 
At some incautious moment, when the 
oyster has opened his shell to look out of 
the window, as it were, to see what the 
ladies are wearing, or to see whether it is 
going to rain, or to gather some little sub- 
stance, the crab-mother seizes the oppor- 
tunity to implant her infantile offspring 
within the oyster; when the oyster closes 
the window he is no longer alone. The 
tiny crab proceeds to draw his nourish- 
ment from his step-father, and the oyster 
has to hustle around and find food for 
both. As the crab grows, he develops 
claws ; these claws are pointed ; every time 
that he is ill at ease, or when he does not 
sleep soundly, the crab moves about, and’ 
at every step buries his claws in the sub- 
stance of the oyster. How would you like 
to have a small crab burrowing “in your 
midst,” to borrow a current phrase? As 
the oyster grows, the crab grows; when 
the oyster opens the door the crab does not 
go out. The oyster finds himself unable to 
be rid of his unwelcome tenant. If the 
oyster should read the newspapers which 
tell about “the skeleton in the closet,” he 
would think, “What would a dozen skele- 
tons in a closet be compared with my af- 
fliction?” Henceforth let the paragraph- 
ers, when they would describe a hidden 
trouble, cease to speak of a skeleton in the 
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closet, and say, “the crab in the oyster.” 
The only alleviation of his agony is in re- 
flecting that, when he shall be opened and 
shall become a raw or a stew, the crab 
will share his fate; and so he may take a 
sort of anticipatory delight in considering 
that his fate will resemble that of Samson, 
in that his enemy will perish with him. 


Did you ever find a little crab in a bow] 
of oyster soup? When you do it is no 
‘occasion for a feeling of disgust, for the 
crab is just as good and wholesome as the 
oyster. 

Have you a crab in your shell? 

The life history of the oyster points an- 
other moral. A grain of sand between the 
shell and the body is to the oyster an af- 
fliction, but out of such afflictions are de- 
veloped pearls of great value. 


What is the Capital of Australia. 


The Commonwealth of Australia is still 
looking for its federal capital. It cannot 
be Melbourne or Sydney. Those jealous 
sisters have prevented that. The Ameri- 
can plan of creating a capital city must 
be followed. The House of Representa- 
tives votes for Tumut. The Senate’s voice 
is still for Bombala. Neither of these 
future centers of Australian statesman- 
ship and architecture is much bigger than 
a pint of cider at present. Each has per- 
haps twelve or fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
So much the better. The architect and 
landscape gardener will have free play, 
and the glories of Washington, a purga- 
tory of mud and dust and hovels seventy 
or eighty years ago, can be repeated. Wash- 
ington is going to be the most beautiful 
city in the world. Tumut or Bombala has 
the same chance. Tyre, Sidon, Zabylon, 
Palmyra, Carthage, Rome, Paris—Tu- 
mut! The Australian capital with any 
other name would smell much sweeter. 
Bombala is melodious and at the same 
time, explosive and formidable. A forti- 
fied word, so to speak. But what will the 
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Australian poets rhyme it with? Whereas, 
No foe shall fell, no war shall gut 
Thy towers and spires, thou proud Tumut! 
If that’s the way to pronounce it.—Every- 


body’s Magazine, 


The Dullest Book in the World. 


The annual report of the national com- 
missioner of education makes it known 
that last year there were 15,925,887 pu- 
pils enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States; that the average daily at- 


9%2 


tendance was 10,999,273, or 69 per cent. 
of them; that the average monthly pay of 
male teachers was $49 and of female 
teachers $40; that less than 28 per cent. 
of the teachers were males; that the value 
of high school propertv was $125,000,000; 
that the total number of colleges, etc., was 
638, 330 of which admit both men and 
women, and so on and so on through the 
whole thick volume of dullness that the 
report consists of. 

The making of these endless tables gives 
much dull work to many dull persons, and 
in turn they afford dull material for an 
endless number of dull educational ad- 
dresses by dull pedagogues for numberless 
dull years to come. But there is not a 
human being who ever got a living idea 
out of these totals and averages and per- 
centages; and yet nobody complains. We 
all seem abjectly to accept educational lit- 
erature as necessarily dull; and we all go 
on year after year making averages and 
percentages, Yet of all subjects on earth, 
education is the least illumined by statis- 
tics. 

Now the government ought to make the 
Bureau of Education a really useful thing. 
Doctor Harris, the commissioner, is a man 
of great learning; but it may be he is fet- 
tered, underpaid, held down to the statis- 
tical level of mere census work. If this 
be true, he ought to be freed. And the 
endless averaging and adding and tabulat- 
ing of useless knowledge, done by the un- 
inspired workers in his office, would kill 
the ardor and deaden the imagination of 
any man. 

Does it do education any service? There 
may be a teacher who has waited eagerly 
for a year to learn that “of the 43 schools 
of technology, 27 institutions report 


women among their undergraduates,” but 
if there be such a person, he is not worth 
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“an average of $49 a month for males,” 
even if he belong to the “less than 28 per 
cent. of teachers“ who “were males”’— 
what are they now, pray ?—World’s Work. 


Europe a Thousand Years Ago, 
In the year 800 after Christ the Goths, 


the Vandals, the Franks, the Huns, the 
Normans, the Turks, and other barbarian 


hordes, had invaded and overthrown the 
Roman Empire, and had established va- 
rious kingdoms upon its ruins. These 
hordes of savages had destroyed, not only 
all the works of civilization, but civiliza- 
tion itself. 

Ignorant as they were of everything that 
distinguishes and elevates human nature, 
they broke up the schools, ruined the mon- 
uments, abolished arts and manufactures, 
prevented commerce, and reduced the con- 
quered nations to their own condition, in- 
augurating in the completest manner the 
reign of brute-force and mental darkness. 

At this time among the so-called Chris- 
tian nations there existed no science wor- 
thy of the name, no schools whatever. 
Reading, writing and ciphering were sep- 
arate and distinct trades. The masses, the 
nobility, the poor and the rich, were whol- 
ly unacquainted with the mysteries of the 
alphabet and the pen. A few men, known 
as clerks, who generally belonged to the 
priesthood, monopolized them as a special 
class of artists. They taught their business 
only to their apprentices, and beyond 
themselves and their few pupils no one 
knew how to read and write, nor was it ex- 
pected of the generality, any more than it 
would be nowadays that everybody should 
be a shoemaker or a lawyer. Kings did 
not even know how to sign their names, so 
that when they wanted to subscribe to a 
written contract, law, or treaty, which 
some clerk had drawn up for them, they 
would smear the right hand with ink, 
and slap it down on the parchment, say- 
ing, “Witness my hand.” 

At a later date, some genius devised the 
substitute of the seal, which was impressed 


instead of the hand, but oftener besides 
the hand. Every gentleman had a seal 
with a peculiar device thereon. Hence the 
sacramental words now in use, “Witness. 
my hand and seal,” affixed to modern 
deeds, serve at least the purpose of remind- 
ing us of the ignorance of the middle ages. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


The public school is for the public as it 
ts, and not as theoretically it should be. 
Every attempt to unify it, to idealize it, 
is an attempt to un-Americanize it, and 
by some strangely good fortune, all who 
seek thus to wreck it by misguided zeal 
are men and women without appreciable 
influence. There have always been the- 
orists pure and simple who have sought 
mechanical regularity and uniformity in 
all the schools—A. E. Winship. 








Curiosities and Quips 


(Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 
education of the young. A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
— —— to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge. 





Mysteries of the Mint. 


Many years ago the government issued 
4,500,000 bronze 2-cent pieces, and of 
these over 2,750,000 are still outstanding. 
But nearly all of them, it is thought, are 
lost, inasmuch as it is seldom that one 
turns up for redemption. The same is 
true of the nickel 3-cent pieces, of which 
nearly 2,000,000 are unaccounted for. 
Somewhere in the world are 119,000,000 
big copper cents, but it would be hard to 
find any of them, barring the few in the 
hands of the collectors. What has become 
of them is a mystery, and the same may 
be said of the old half cents, corresponding 
in value to the English farthings. Of 
these half cents 800,000 were minted, and 
none have been returned for recoinage or 
are held by the treasury. Save for a few 
in the possession of curio hunters, they 
seem to have vanished from the earth. 

There is another coin, of which the gov- 
ernment in 1804 made 20,000 pieces, but 
of which, as has been ascertained, not even 
one is known to be in circulation. That 
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coin is the American silver dollar of the 
mintage of 1804. Two of these most 
precious of all American coins are in well 
known collections and are valued at $2,000 
each. 

It has been determined to the satisfac- 
tion of every numismatist that these two 
dollars were not coined until 1828, al- 
though they were struck from the original 
1804 die. They were secretly made—al- 
though such a procedure is a penal of- 
fense—for some one high in influence and 
authority, who desired them for certain 
coin collectors. It has never been posi- 
tively ascertained how the surreptitious 
work was accomplished, but there is no 
doubt that it was done. 

Why the dollar of 1804 was never seen 
in circulation after leaving the mint is one 
of the unsolved government mysteries. 

A still greater mystery surrounds the 
half dollar of 1804. Of that coin nearly 
160,000 were struck. Not one was ever 
discovered in circulation. The quarter 
dollars of 1804 are numerous enough—so 
plentiful, in fact, that a fair specimen can 
be bought for $2, and their coinage 
amounted.to 7,000 pieces. 

A curious thing has been discovered re- 
garding the half dollar of 1805, which is 
not a rare coin, except in the case of those 
possessing a rare curiosity, which increases 
the value ten-fold. This is that the figure 
“5” in 1805 has been struck over a figure 
“4.” showing that the coin was really one 
of the undiscovered minting of 1804. 

What became of the large minting of 
1804 half dollars? No one knows or ever 
will know; but it is evident that all of 
them were not issued from the mint, and 
this belief that there was some reason for 
not desiring the coin to circulate is 
strengthened by the mint obliterating the 
date on what was left by making 1805 half 
dollars of them. 


The Cat Upon the Pillar. 

Once a cat upon a pillar met a caterpillar 
crawling; 

Cried the cat upon the pillar to the caterpillar, 
bawling: 

“Could you find no other pillar, O you cater- 
pillar vile, 

Upon which to do your crawling in your cater- 
pillary style?” 

Wailed the cat upon the pillar, then the cater- 
pillar mauling: 


“On this pillar, caterpillar, I shall do some 
catermauling.” 
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The proper noun and adjective for 
citizens of Panama is “Panamino,” but 
it does not seem to be used in the news 
dispatches, although it is not only proper, 
but short and musical, while “Panama- 
nian,” “Panamian” and 
are all awkward. . 


“Panamaian” 


Improved cotton presses now reduce the 
bulk of a bale so that it weighs 45 pounds 
to the cubic foot—about two-thirds the 
weight of water. This enables a ship such 
as is used in transporting cotton to carry 
the crop of 40,000 acres of average land. 


Three-fourths of a cross and 
A circle complete, 
An upright where two 
Semi-circles do meet, 
A right-angled triangle, 
Standing on feet, 
Two semi-circles, and 
A circle, complete. 
Answer.—TOBACCO. 


Two trains start at the same time, one 
from A to B, the other from B to A. If 
they arrive at their destinations 1 hour 
and 4 hours after passing, what are their 
relative rates of running? 


A hustling promoter named Coe 

Was head of a big cocoa Co. 

A native named KoKo 

Said, “Pay what you owe, Coe, 
Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co.” 
He had other projects, had Coe— 
Coke ovens were one line, and so 

The two coalesced, 

Imagine the rest: 
“Coe-KoKo Coke and Cocoa Co!” 

—Life. 


The Letter ‘‘ETH”. 
The following item from a local paper 
in the West explains itself: 


We are thorry to thay that our compothing 
room wath entered latht night by thome un- 
known theoundrel who thtole every eth in the 
cathe and thucceeded in making hith ethcape 
undetected. The motive of the mitherable mith- 
creant ith unknown to uth, but doubleth wath 
revenge for thome thuppothed inthult. 

But the petty thpite of the thmall-thouled 
villian hath not dithabled the “Newth”. If 
thith meetth the eye of the detethtable rathcal, 
we beg to thay to him that he underethvimateth 
the rethourceth of a firtht-clath newthpaper 
when he thinkth he can cripple it hopelethly by 
breaking into the alphabet. We thay to him, 
furthermore, that before next Thurthday we 
will have three timeth ath many etheth ath he 
thtole.” 
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Work. 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In tield or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in my own way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerfully greet the laboring 
hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall, 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


A Pedagog’s Sign of Spring. 
The ground is bare and brown; 
Across the country drear 
I see the trees’ gaunt arms, 
And gray clouds hover near. 
The cold March winds still blow 
O’er hill and wayside mere; 
Not e’en a daffodil 
To whisper “spring is near.” 


No bluebird’s swelling note 

Or robin’s happy trill 

Comes from the roadside hedge; 
The red bird’s voice is still. 

The oak’s brown leaves still cling 
In forest and by stream, 

The tender grass still waits 

The thrill of springtime’s dream. 


Winter ’s so long and drear. 

So weary my heart’s grown 

Of clouds, and gloom, and night, 
And wild wind’s wailing moan. 
Oh, for the life of spring! 

T long for pipe of quail, 

And the flirting fling 

Of the blue jay’s wing 

Along the woodland trail. 


Within dear Nature’s book 
My eyes can read no sign; 
No voice from forest’s heart 
Answers this heart of mine. 
No wondrous harbinger 
Blows trumpet of the spring 
Or sends from her throat 
One clear, wild note,— 

And yet my heart doth sing. 


For, in the corner shop 

And all around the door, 
Busy,—buying marbles,— 
Eagerly calling, “‘more,”— 
The boys are thronging daily 
Recess, and morn, and noon, 
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And so my heart’s grown light; 

I know spring will come soon. 

Be silent, woodland bird, 

And rippling, rythmic rill; 
Leaves, in your hazel dell, 

Lie sombre, deep, and still; 
Bluebells by the river, 

I can wait your gladsome ring ;— 
Boys are playing marbles,— 
You'll soon be here, sweet spring. 


—Nina K. Slater. 


Not the Same. 


Goin’ shoppin’ ’pears to me, 

Isn’t what it use to be. 

Used to drive up to the store. 

Leave our team out by the door, 

Trade our truck for calico, \ 

Tea and sech; and off we'd go. 

Nowadays ye’re at a loss 

To pick out the real boss. 

They don’t stop to tell you jokes. 

Never saw sech dressed-up folks. 

An’ the goods that they display 

Fairly takes your breath away. 

Everything’s trimmed up so grand— 

Looks to me like fairyland. 

An’ the goods you kin procure— 

Garden tools and literatoor, 

Furniture with spindle legs, 

Turkish rugs an’ fresh-laid eggs. 

Everywhere you cast your eye 

There is things you’d like to buy. 

All tired out when night arrives, 

Couldn’t stop to save our lives. 

With the mornin’s earliest ray 

All on hand for bargain day. 

Goin’ shoppin’! Gracious me! 

*Tisn’t what it used to be. 
—Washington Star. 


If Bill Was There. 

If Bill was there— 

There where the Jap and Russ 

Are raisin’ such a fuss— 
The cables would be sizzlin’ hot 
A-tellin’ of the fights they fought, 
For Bill—he’s got the whole thing planned: 
How each one ought to make a stand, 
And just how either could begin 
And, with no trick at all, could win. 

There would be trouble in the air 

If Bill was there. 


If Bill was there— 

He’d take his submarines 

And rapid fire machines 
And tow ’em slowly, after dark, 
Right up to where he puts a mark 
Near that there town—it’s name, b’gee! 
Runs out some fifteen miles to sea— 
And then you bet there’d somethin’ drop. 
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He’d fight below ’em and on top, 
And some one sure would get a scare 
If Bill was there. 


If Bill was there— 
He’s stuck a dozen pins 
To mark the outs and ins 
Of how he’d march a million men 
Across the land and back again 
And put the foemen in the ditch, 
Whose men? What side? He don’t care which! 
He says sometimes he fairly aches 
To see how both sides make mistakes. 
There would be fightin’ everywhere 
If Bill was there. 


If Bill was there— 

But he’s at Miller’s store— 

Him and a dozen more 
Of our town’s keenest strategists, 
With stubby pencils in their fists, 
Concoctin’ battles and campaigns 
That take in all the seas and plains. 
If either one—the Russ or Jap— 
Is lookin’ for a likely chap 
To run the war with tact and skill, 

They'll send for Bill. 
—W. D. N., in Chicago Tribune. 


An Interlude. 

After long, cheerless weeks of storm and cold, 
There came at last a fair, a perfect day, 
When all the leaden clouds were swept away, 

And stainless blue the mighty arch unrolled. 

In white profusion, shining fold on fold, 

The snow was heaped, as in fantastic play; 
Byre, fence, and mound arose beside the way 
Like sculptures from a hand by skill made bold. 


The wind was from the South, all soft and 
sweet 
In spite of the white waste it wandered o’er; 
Like balm it seemed, after the winter’s sleet 
Which told of those white seas which have no 
shore. 
Ah, Summer feared lest we forget her face, 
And sent this day, in token of her grace. 
—Ninette M. Lowater. 


The Present Crisis. 

Once to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 

each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever *twixt that dark- 
ness and that light. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s 
pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old 
systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind 
the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own. 
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Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside, 


Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is 
crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith 
they had denied. 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


Correspondence 





To the Editor: 

I hope you will not deem me guilty of “pre- 
sumptuous folly” if I, an Indian giri, brought 
up in the very heart of the full-blood portion 
of the territory, among Ketoowahs, Night- 
hawks and other kindred organizations, should 
I give my opinion as to the meaning of the last 
stanza of the poem published in the current 
number of your journal, and entitled “Dickens 
in Camp.” 

For many moons my teacher has been a 
pale-face, and I have imbibed a taste for white 
man’s poetry and civilization dished up pale- 
face style—but enough of explanation, and 
let’s to our mutton, as the English say. 

From the old Druidical days the oak and 
holly have been regarded in England as almost 
sacred and appropriated as emblematic of the 
British nation, the former typical of strength, 
endurance and protection, the latter of eternal 
youth and vigor. (Since the advent of steel 
ships the oak has lost something of its pro- 
tecting powers.) As to the laurel, from “the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome,” down to our own degenerate days 
it has been used to garland the brow of the 
victor. 

“And on that grave where English oak and 
holly, 
And laurel wreaths entwine.” 

All that was highest, and noblest, and best 
and most sacred in England had united in 
rendering homage, admiration, respect and love 
to the memory of him who was sleeping in the 
“City of the Dead.” Cardinals, bishops, deans, 
parsons and preachers, dissenters and church- 
men irrespective of creeds, had united in pro- 
nouncing funeral eulogies; the poet and the 
pedant, the statesman and the scholar, each 
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had rendered tribute to his memory until it 
seemed there was nothing left unsaid, and now 
an unknown poet from the wilds of Calaveras 
County attempted to add to the tribute that 
already was piled high upon the grave of 
Dickens. 

It was indeed a “spray of western pine,” redo- 
lent of purity, sincerity, love, respect, admira- 
tion and appreciation; a gem, perfect and of 
the first water. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pocahontas Cookson, 
Cookson, Ind. Ter. 

Miss Cookson’s interpretation is the one 
which probably most intelligent readers 
see as they read the lines, 

And on that grave where English oak and 
holly, 

And laurel wreaths entwine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, 

This spray of western pine. 


But if we assume that the oak, holly and 
laurel typify the contemporaneous writ- 
ings of Englishmen in eulogy of Dickens, 
and that Bret Harte apologizes for offer- 
ing his bunch of verses with the rest, 
would not that indicate on his part a de- 
gree of humility, shrinking timidity and 
self-abasement inconsistent with a manly, 
self-respecting spirit ? 

The first time I read the lines they con- 
veyed the same meaning that Miss Cook- 
son points out. In using the poem as a 
reading lesson in an institute years ago, 
the same interpretation was given by a 
member of the class. But a little school- 
ma’am from a “wild and woolly” frontier 
region challenged the correctness of the 
explanation and gave another, incompar- 
ably better. Who sees what it is? Don’t 
all speak at once. 


I have tried your method for cube root as 
given on page 176, January number, and like 
it; but there is one point I do not understand. 
How does the method work when there are 
ciphers in the root? Please show how to apply 
it to a number like 1045678375. 

The application of the rule to large 
numbers is very simple. Since any 
figure represents ten times the value of 
the next figure to the right of it, the fig- 
fiures of the foot found at any stage may 
be regarded as tens and the next one (the 
one sought at any stage) as ones. At any 
time when the trial divisor is not con- 
tained in the figures then being used write 
a cipher in the root, bring down another 
period, and begin again to develop a new 
trial divisor. 


In the given case, the trial divisor 
(300) is not contained in 45. So we write 
a zero in the root and take a new start; 
squaring 10 (tens) and multiplying by 3 
gives 30,000, which is contained in 45678 
once, ete, To make it plain we append 
the full solution. 


1,045,678,375|1015 














10X10X3=300 | 45,678 
100 X 100 XK 3=30000 
100 X 100 X 1=10000 
100X101 X 1=10100 | 
101X101 X1=10201 30301 
101X101 X3=3060300 15377375 
1010 X 1010 K5=5100500 
1010X 1015 X5=5125750 
1015 X 1015 X5=5151125 | 15377375 


The books say that Mt. Everest is 29002 ft. 
high—about 54 miles. But we are told that 
men cannot climb more than about 34 miles; 
that the air above that height is too rare to 
sustain human life. How then is the height of 
Mt. Everest known to such an exact measure- 
ment? 

The hight of mountain peaks and other 
inaccessible objects is determined by ob- 
servations made from near the base. A 
horizontal line of convenient length near 
the base is carefully measured and obser- 
vations from both ends of this to the peak 
are taken through the glass of a theodolite 
and the angles noted ; this gives two angles 
and the included side of a triangle, from 
which data the other sides are easily com- 
puted. Call one of these sides the slant 
hight. The angle which it makes with a 
horizontal line pointing toward the center 
of the mountain is easily measured. This 
gives a right-angled triangle in a vertical 
plane, the hypotenuse being the “slant 
hight,” the perpendicular a plumb-line 
from the peak meeting the horizontal line 
drawn from the point of observation to 
the center of the base of the mountain. 
The angle at the point of observation is 
known, the one at the peak is the differ- 
ence between this and ninety degrees, and 
the length of the hypotenuse is known, 
from which data the perpendicular is 
readily obtained. 





Some geographies give St. Augustine as the 
oldest city in the United States. Others give 
Santa Fe. Which is right? 

Both are right when rightly understood. 
The Spaniards founded St. Augustine in 
1565. They found Santa Fe in 1542; it 
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was then a populous Indian pueblo (vil- 
lage). Just when it became a Spanish 
settlement, mission, or town is not defin- 
itely known; it was probably as early as 
1582. 


Che Bulletin. 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. 
E, A. voted to meet in Milwaukee next year. 














Iowa seems not to have been up to her 
standard in the recent Minnesota-Iowa debate. 
The former won by three straight points. 





Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 





“A Tale of the Cannibal Islands,” by B. Stim- 
son in the March St. Nicholas, is a true story 
and is valuable material for supplementary 
reading in a geography class. 





Prof. George Beck, of Tishomingo, I. T., for- 
merly of the Platteville, Wis., Normal School, 
now supervisor of schools of the Chickasaw 
Nation, was elected president of the Territorial 
Teachers’ Association at its recent meeting. 





The Single Tax will establish a condition of 
society in which there will be work for all, 
leisure for all, and an abundance for all. Send 
for free literature to Single Tax Information 
Bureau, 720 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The New Hamlet, by William Hawley Smith, 
bound in boards (fence boards), is a farce com- 
edy well suited for a class day performance. 
It was so used last year with great success. 
Price 50 cents. It will be sent free to any 
one remitting $2 for two new subscriptions to 
this journal. 





J. D. Rouse, a former Wisconsin principal, 
has charge of the manual training work in the 
schools of Mercer, Utah, the terminus of the 
crookedest railroad in the world with a grade 
so steep that only cog wheel engines are used. 
It requires an hour and a half to run the last 
ten miles—ten miles by rail, but only two and 
a half miles as the crow flies. The altitude of 
the town is 7,000 feet. 





The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the popularity 
of this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For special rates for first introduc- 
tion write S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


Are you enrolled in a teachers’ Agency ? 
If not, why not? Seventy-five per cent. of the 
best places are secured inrough agencies. This 
can be demonstrated. No force in American 
life does more to increase and keep up the 
salaries of successful teachers than the 
agencies. Our advertising pages have some- 
thing that will profit you to read touching this 
matter. 





Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, and the Passing of Arthur, Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. The three idyls included in this vol- 
ume are those selected as a substitute for “The 
Princess,” in the College Entrance Examina- 
tions for 1906 and thereafter. This edition is 
intended for third-year or fourth-year high 
school pupils. It is edited with sufficient full- 
ness and without the appearance of pedantry. 
A full key to the study of Tennyson’s blank 
verse is given, 





Teachers have long lacked sufficient ele- 
mentary reading in German in the way of tales 
of adventure or purely entertaining stories of 
a non-sentimental sort. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, have in press for immediate issue a 
somewhat abridged edition of Campe’s Robin- 
son der Jiingere. This famous German ver- 
sion of the “Crusoe” story written for Ger- 
man children, supplies a narrative of peren- 
nial interest for young and old. Told in easy 
German, and in the present edition provided 
with notes and vocabulary, it should prove use- 
ful to all teachers of elementary German. 





The Milwaukee board of school directors on 
the two hundred and third ballot chose Carroll 
G. Pearse, of Omaha, Superintendent of Schools 
for three years. The salary was raised to 
$6,000. This means that Milwaukee will in 
time be placed on the map educationally. But 
too much must not be expected immediately. 
When Rip Van Winkle awoke he first had to 
rub his eyes and stretch his limbs. He was in 
the United States but was not conscious of the 
fact till he pulled himself together. After a 
time he got his bearings, So will Milwaukee. 
She has been sleeping but is very far from 
dead. 





The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at Madison, April 3 and 4. Dur- 
ing the three days preceding will be held the 
Wisconsin Institute Instructors’ Convention. 
It is significant that this meeting is now called 
a convention. Harvey called it a school, the 
assumption being that somebody would teach 
the instructors what to do and how to do it. 
The spectacle of more than a hundred full 
grown men playing that they were boys under 
a schoolmaster and writing out “lesson plans” 
on assigned topics was very comical. By the 
way, has anybody seen a stray lesson plan in 
recent years? It goes somewhat like this: (1) 
What he knows. (2) What he doesn’t know. 
(3) What he ought to know. (4) — There 
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surely was a fourth cog in the wheel, but what 
was it? Who can recall it? Yes, thank you: 
“Punch, brothers, punch with care, 

Punch in the presence of the passengaire.” 





Ex-Supt. R. C. Barrett has been elected to 
the chair of economics and civics in the State 
College of Mechanic Arts at Ames, la. A part of 
his duties will be to assist the president of the 
institution in the work of addressing farmers’ 
institutes and similar gatherings. 





It sometimes happens that in renewing sub- 
scriptions, the subscriber’s name appears twice 
on our list. Two copies of the paper are thus 
sent when only one is subscribed for. When the 
day of settlement comes, trouble begins. If you 
are getting two copies of this paper and have 
subscribed for but one, please give us early no- 
tice of the error. 





Larra’s Partir a Tiempo. Edited by E. B. 
Nicholas, Assistant Professor in the University 
of Cincinnati, American Book Company, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, is one of the most popular 
comedies of this leading Spanish writer, and 
the only edition of the play published in Amer- 
ica. It tells the story of a young man, who, 
discovering his growing attachment for the 
wife of his benefactor, departs in time to retain 
his loyalty to both. It is characterized by 
graceful humor, keen observation, and rare 
qualities of style. It affords ample opportu- 
nity for the study of colloquial Spanish, and 
for the acquisition of a wide vocabulary, and 
though slight in itself, it is especially suited 
for class reading. It is the most recent addi- 
tion to the constantly growing series of Mod- 
ern Spanish Readings now being published by 
the American Book Company. 





We want 100 teachers who are willing to go 
to North or South Dakota to teach district 
schools, at $40 to $50 per month. One young 
lady whom we placed in a primary grade 
has been teaching continuously for fif- 
teen months in country schools. Owing partly 
to the scarcity of teachers some of the schools 
hold winter terms and others summer terms. 
Those who desire can therefore teach eleven or 
twelve months in the year. From now until 
April 1 we offer to enroll free any teacher of 
suitable qualifications who will accept such a 
position as we describe above and can go on 
short notice. 





Poetry of the People. Comprising ballads, 
lays of heroism, and other poems illustrative 
of the history and national spirit of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and America. By Professors 
Gayley and Flaherty, University of California, 
Ginn & Company, Chicago, is intended for use 
in schools, Its purpose is to win young people to 
a love of poetry and a desire to learn it by 
heart,—an aim which has been too much neg- 
lected of late years. The selection has been 
made in accordance with a few very old prin- 
ciples which appear to be ignored nowadays by 
those who gather verses and edit them with a 
view to interesting either the ordinary reader 
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A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumrorp CHEmIcaL Works, Providence, R.I. 














or the schoolboy. These principles are intelli- 
gibility, value to the public, and charm. As a 
text-book “Poetry of the People” is suitable for 
the last year of the grammar school and the 
four years of the high school. 





A student who selects a correspondence school 
to direct his home study should use good judg- 
ment in choosing the school in which to enroll. 
“Be not the first by whom the new is tried,” 
for new enterprises in this field are necessarily 
of uncertain value. Organic affiliation with a 
well established institution is a great advan- 
tage to a correspondence school. This is a 
guaranty of stability and of the quality of the 
work done. Read the announcement on the sec- 
ond cover page, and then send for prospectus of 
the school. 





Uncle Sam is again trying to seduce teachers 
into the Philippine service. Salaries are $900 
a year and upward. The appointee must pay 
his own traveling expenses to Manila, but if he 
lives through the two years’ enlistment period 
this will be paid back. The government cir- 
cular announces that the price of board runs 
from $30 to $50 a month, that the climate is 
“good,” that teachers can be admitted to cer- 
tain wards in the hospital in Manila by paying 
a dollar a day, or if they want separate rooms 
the charge is $10 to $20 a week. The survivors 
who remain three years in the service will be 
shipped to San Francisco at government ex- 
pense, 

As one of the “attractive features” of this 
“opportunity” the circular says that “China 











and Japan are near at hand and are favorite 
places to visit during vacations.” How nice 
that will be! You can run over to Yokahoma 
“most any time.” It is only about as far as 
from New York to Salt Lake City—a little va- 
cation round-trip excursion of some four thou- 
sand miles and you pay the freight. 

“Will you walk into my parlor?” 

Said the spider to the fly. 


Lessons in Mathematical Geography by S. Y. 
Gillan, Milwaukee, is a unique presentation of 
this interesting subject. The work in Mathe 
matical geography as outlined for Illinois, 
Wisconsin and many of the schools of Iowa 
and Missouri follows the plan of the book. One 
superintendent ordered 300 copies for use in 
his eighth grade. Price 10 cents, or $1.00 a 
dozen. 


In May the oratorical association of the 
Normal Schools of Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas and the debating league be- 
tween Iowa and Kansas State Normal Schools 
have their joint meeting in Cedar Falls. At 
the same time there is a meeting of State Nor- 
mal School Presidents to discuss the problems 
confronting the presidents of the schools of 
this association, 


> 

Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplemen- 
tary first reader, is made up of the words 
found in first readers in common use, but the 
words are woven into ne wstories, thus secur- 
ing the necessary repetition for eye-training 
while holding the child’s interest. This book 
has proved highly satisfactory in the schools 
of Milwaukee. Correspondence with princi- 
pals and others looking for fresh, up-to-date 
supplementary reading for first grades is solic- 
ited. ‘The price of the book, 15 cents, or $12.50 
a hundred copies, puts it easily within the 
reach of all schools. Address 8. Y. Gillan & 
Co., Milwaukee. 


The Louisiana Purchase, and the Explora- 
tion, Early History and Building of the West, 
by Ripley Hitchcock, Ginn & Co., Boston, gives 
in a succinct and convenient form a clear and 
simple history of the discovery, the acquisition, 
and the earlier stages of the building of the 
West. 

The first part carries the history through the 
periods of Spanish and French ascendency, and 
ends with a vivid account of the dramatic in- 
cidents which culminated in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Then follows the narrative of the won- 
derful journeys of Lewis and Clark. The third 
part sketches the important exploration of the 
West; the journeys of men like Pike, Hunt, and 
Fremont, and pictures characteristic types; the 
trapper, the soldier, the miner, and the cowboy. 

It will be seen that the actual acquisition of 
Louisiana forms but one feature of a history 
which is unique in its comprehensive view of 
the earlier West. It includes much material 
not readily accessible which has not been 
brought together before, and much which is not 
to be found in the conventional histories. 
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Twentieth Century Science 


PLANT STUDIES 

An Elementary Botany. By John Merle Coul- 
ter, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The reports from teachers that have adopted this 
book and are now using it show that at last a practic- 
ally faultless text-book of Botany has been found for 
such schools as are unable, for lack of time. to develop 
plant ecology and morphology as outlined in Plant 
Relations and Plant Structures by the same author, but 
nevertheless desire to give instruction in both phases 
of the subject. PLAN'T STUDIES meets these needs 
most effectively and with the most satisfactory results. 
AN ANALYTICAL KEY TO SOME OF THE 

COMMON FLOWERING PLANTS. By John 

Merle Coulter, Ph D. 12mo, cloth, 25 cents. 
Plants. A Text-Book of Botany. By John 

Merle Coulter, Ph.D. Plant Relations and 

Plant Structures bound in one volume. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.80. 

A School Flora of the Pacific Slope. By Prof. 
Willis L. Jepson, 45 cents. Key to the Flora of 
the Rocky Mountain Regions. By Prof. Aven 
Nelson, 45 cents. A Laboratory and Field 
Manual of Botany. By Otis W. Caldwell, 
Ph.D., 50 cents. 

THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 

FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve [t. By William O. Krohn, 
Ph.D. Small quarto, 144 pages Price, 35 cents. 

GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By Wiiliam 
O. Krohn, Ph.D. Small quarto, 252 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. 

These books are not for specialists, nor for advanced 
students of Anatomy and PhysiOlogy, but for children 
to learn how to be healthy, and how to remain healthy 
by right living. A whole volume of testimony showing 
how satisfactorily these books are doing their work has 
been published and will be sent on request. 

Fall particulars and catalogues furnished free by 
the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANUISCO LONDON 














A. C. McClurg & Co, will this Spring depart 
from their usage of bringing out but one “star” 
book of fiction a season, and will publish in 
March two romances which they believe will at 
once meet popular favor. The savage Indian 
of the frontier figures prominently in each of 
the stories; in the one it is the frontier of 
Canada in 1666 and in the other the frontier 
of Indiana and Illinois in 1812. 


One of the wisest appointments that Presi- 
dent McKinley made was when he put J. D. 
Senedict, of Illinois, at the head of the schools 
of Indian Territory. Under the circumstances 
then existing a visionary theorist or a dicta- 
torial martinet could easily have found or made 
all sorts of trouble in administering the office 
of Territorial Superintendent of Schools. But 
Mr. Benedict brought to the office a rich fund 
of practical and highly successful experience in 
the management of common school affairs and 
a native endowment of homely good sense of the 
Abe Lincoln type and was wise enough to at- 
tempt only the attainable. The consequence is 
that the school men of the various nations com- 
prising the Territory soon found that there was 
no cause for misgiving lest the new Federal 
officer should be a mere “boss,” but have 
learned to know him as a kind and sympathetic 
leader with rare skill as an organizer whose 
work is an inspiration and an uplift. By 
unanimous vote of the Territorial Teachers’ As- 
sociation Mr. Benedict was made chairman of 
a committee to prepare a uniform course of 
study for the Territory. This movement will 
result in great good to the schools. 
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N. R, Leonard, for many years a professor in 
the State University of Iowa in its early days, 
is now president of the Montana State School 
of Mines at Butte. 





There are wars and rumors of wars in school 
elections in several parts of the West this 
spring. These fights often clarify the’ atmos- 
phere, prevent stagnation, enlist public inter- 
est in school affairs and advertise the fact 
that something is doing. The best cure for the 
ills of democracy is more democracy. When 
the people get busy somebody’s corns are sure 
to be trod on. Let the good work go on. 





Do you furnish the youngest pupils with seat 
work to keep them profitably busy? Many 
kindergarten exercises are suitable for primary 
pupils and can be profitably used even in coun- 
try schools. “Folding squares” are a wholesome 
source of delight to the little ones, and a skil- 
ful teacher can use them so that they have a 
great educational value in teaching form, color, 
drawing and manual dexterity. 





Educational Press Association of America. 
President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Pres.—C, M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill. 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Colum- 
bus, O.; Ossian H. Lang, New York. 
American Education, Albany, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education, Milwaukee. 
American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
Am. School Board Journal, Milwaukee. 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review, Rustin, La. 


Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mississippi School Journal, Jackson, Miss. 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, O, 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

Primary School, New York, N. Y. 

School and Home Education, Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School News, Taylorville, Ill. 

Southern School Journal, Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Texas School Journal, Austin, Tex. 

Virginia School Journal, Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wis. Journal of Education, Madison, Wis. 





The problem of teaching non-English speak- 
ing people how to speak, read and write simple 
English has been solved in a novel manner by 
W. L. Harrington and Catharine J. Cunning- 
ham, who have for some years been engaged in 
such work in the evening schools in Boston. 
The originators of the method have put the re- 
sults of their work into form available for 
other teachers under the names, A First Book 
for Non-English Speaking People and A Second 
Book for Non-English Speaking People. The 
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RK TEACHERS AGENCY 
B.F. CLARK 


378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
203 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
622 Hyde Block, Spokane 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington 
533 Cooper Building, Denver 


94 Seventh St., Portland 518 Parrott Building, San Francisco 








425 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. ‘cicero 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. noerpeagrace patrons. Good teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear Book containing valuable information Free! 


’ 9 Supplies high-grade teachers for any position. 

K i | | 0 q ( § T i A ( i [ R § Bu R i A J Refers to prominent ae and Norma! schools. 
Est 1889. Positions filled in 33 states at salaries 

$4,000 down. Supplies teachers by telegraph. Letters confidential. Form for stamp. 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Mgr., No. 61 East 9th St., New York. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


WE WANT COMPETENT TEACHERS. WE RECOMMEND NO OTHERS. 
1543 Glenarm Street, DENVER, COLORADO. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 
’ i ed in connection with THE WESTERN TEACHER, and has 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY cauteaional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, Iowa, or Park 
River, North Dakota. 
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method employed is object and action teaching, 
and is suited to pupils from ten years old and 
up. The details are fully set forth in the in- 
troduction to each book. Published by D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston. 





Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geog- 
raphy grows in popularity with teachers of 
this branch. It is rich in suggestion of meth- 
od and devices, and furnishes a great abun- 
dance of interesting and valuable supplemen- 
tary matter with which to enrich and enliven 
the text-book lessons. A new edition has been 
issued, which brings the references to popu- 
lation up to the latest census. Price 40 cents. 
Address this office. 





Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 


The Song of Roland, translated by Isabel 


Butler. No. 157, Riverside Literature Series. 
156 pp. Paper, 30 cents. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


The Book of Merlin, The Book of Sir Balin, 
from Malory’s King Arthur, edited by Clar- 
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ence G. Child. No. 158, Riverside Literature 
Series. 86 pp. Paper, 15 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Leading Facts of French History, by D. H, 
Montgomery. 328 pp. $1.12. Ginn & Com- 
pany. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison, 
edited by James A. Tufts. 226 pp. 35 cents 
net. Henry Holt & Co. 

Practical and Artistic Basketry, by Laura 
R. Tinsley. 143 pp. $1.10. E. L. Kellogg & 
Co 


Poe’s Stories and Poems, edited by Edward 
E. Hale, Jr. 124 pp. Paper, 15 cents. Uni- 
versity Publishing Co. 

The Man who Pleases and the Woman who 
Charms, by John A. Cone, 131 pp. 75 cents. 
Hinds & Noble. 

Revised Edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare.— 
Hamlet, 350 pages. Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
230 pages. The Tempest, 226 pages. Julius 
Caesar, .40 pages. Othello, 263 pages. Mac- 
beth, 304 pages, Edited by William J. Rolfe. 
Price, each, 56 cents, American Book Company. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Moliere), edited 
by P. A. Roi and Wm. B., Guitteau. 135 pp, 
35 cents. American Book Company. 


uM KE SF TOS 10 profits. 
Our %4-page FREE EYE BOO 
tells how. Write for it today. 

Jacksonian Optical College, Dept. 2055, Jackson, Mich. 
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MILWAUKEE 


is the latest city to adopt The Modern Music Series, by a vote 
of sixteen to six, after a most thorough and prolonged investigation 
of the relative merits of all the different music series. 


6he Modern Music Series 








CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS ROCHESTER 
BALTIMORE ALBANY 
MINNEAPOLIS EVANSVILLE 
WASHINGTON PEORIA 


CLEVELAND (lower grades) 


pletion four years ago. 


has already been adopted and is in exclusive use in such cities as: 


The Modern Music Series has been adopted in 95 per cent of all 
the cities and towns changing or introducing music, since its com- 


A Series of Beautiful Songs and Complete Study Forms. 
Simple, Practical, Attractive, Comprehensive. 


TRENTON TERRE HAUTE 
ELMIRA DUBUQUE 

TROY SOUTH BEND 
ATLANTA DAVENPORT 

TOPEKA AUGUSTA 

LINCOLN and 1100 other cities and towns 





NEW YORK 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

















MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Language work, 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, ete. 


BOSTON, 








NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 





